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The Little-Chapel=in-the= W oods 


N A WOODED SLOPE of the campus at the Texas State 

College for Women, at Denton, is an unusual small 
chapel built by youth for youth. Although a firm of archi- 
tects was used, the art work was designed and executed by 
the college girls, and the construction work was carried 
out by young men under the National Youth Administra- 
tion. 

The spirit and method of construction remind one of 
the building of the mediaeval cathedrals. Practically all of 
the materials used are native, including the field stone and 
bricks. The windows are modern in design and an unusual 
blue in color. The general theme of the windows is “Woman 


Ministering to Human Needs.” The chancel window rep- ” 


resents Motherhood, as women’s highest achievement in 
service to humanity. The eight long, slender nave windows 
are dedicated to women’s service in literature, the arts, 
nursing, teaching, science and social service. The rose 
window at the rear was inspired by the wild flowers in the 
adjoining gardens. All of these are original designs by the 
students and in large part executed by them. 

The pews, pulpit and altar were carved by the students 
from their own designs. The mosaics in the arches and 


vestibule floor, the metal light fixtures, front door, and all 
the other art work indicate the creative ability of young 
people when they have freedom to express their ideals in 
material forms. 

T.S.C.W., as it is called, is a state college and, while 
generously supported by the Legislature, no funds had 
ever been appropriated for a religious building. The three 
thousand students are, however, predominantly members of 
Protestant churches, and the president, Dr. L. H. Hubbard, 
is much interested in their spiritual growth. His dream of 
providing on the campus a place for individual prayer and 
meditation and for small group services found a ready 
response among the students, who contributed generously 
to the chapel. The remaining cost was made up by a pri- 
vate donation by the parents of three sister-students, and 
by the contribution of labor from the N.Y.A. 

The Chapel was dedicated on November 1, 1939, with 
Mrs. Roosevelt as one of the speakers. It has been con- 
tinuously used by the students since that time, and many 
return to be married there. 

An exterior view of the Little-Chapel-in-the-Woods is 
shown on page 19. 
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How Far Should the Government Go? 


Tue CHURCH, which has initiated work in education, 
health, recreation and family welfare, has gradually 
found many of these activities taken over by other agen- 
cies. In recent months the government has entered increas- 
ingly into the local community and has assumed many 
responsibilities formerly carried by the church or by 
related agencies. Is it going to take over everything? 

In the matter of education itself, even schoolmen no 
longer discuss the question, “Shall we have national gov- 
ernment planning?” They are much more likely to ask, 
“What educational responsibilities shall the federal govern- 
ment exercise, and how?” 

Much government planning in the fields of education, 
health and recreation, and employment has come about in 
an effort to solve problems that are nation-wide in scope. 
Thus the C.C.C. and the N.Y.A. were organized primarily 
on a work relief basis for unemployed, out-of-school youth. 
Similarly, the present national defense emergency prompts 
the vigorous government efforts to coordinate community 
activities through already established or newly-organized 
community councils for defense welfare services of various 
kinds—for health, recreation, family welfare, and security. 
For the present this work is under way chiefly in com- 
munities near military and industrial defense establishments, 
but in time other communities will be organized. 

Regarding all of these activities the question is asked, 
“What will happen after the emergencies have passed?” 
There are even now discussions on organizing the defense 
councils in such a way that they may later be continued 
as permanent organizations, and on whether the services 
to youth of the C.C.C. and N.Y.A. type should not become 
permanent, possibly through community youth councils or 
through an expansion of the public school system. 

Much of the type of government planning discussed 
above is administered in states through Federal regulations 
and by persons appointed by Federal officials and paid by 
Federal funds, although the organization of defense coun- 
cils of necessity involves much volunteer effort. 

Should the Federal government thus establish control in 
times of crises and after emergencies pass continue to ad- 
minister and largely control such activities? Perhaps few 
leaders will deny the necessity of the right kind of govern- 
ment planning in nation-wide emergencies, and in dealing 
with problems that are of more than local concern, such 
as the plight of out-of-school, unemployed youth. Even so, 
these same leaders with many other like-minded persons 
would insist that with emergencies passed, the power and 
authority should be returned to the people. 

Our American democracy rests upon the consent of the 
governed, and the state cannot claim unqualified supremacy 
over all rights of the individual. More than that, programs 
that are planned to deal with local ‘situations must be 
adapted to actual needs as they grow up from the “grass 
roots,” else they may widely miss the mark. This means 
that the control in such programs must be close to the 
people and the local units must be strong. 


Editorials 


Federal planning has made genuine contributions to lo- 
cal effort and plans. Needs have been recognized that were 
not being adequately met. The prevalent concepts of the 
scope of the education of youth have been broadened. For 
example, youth’s new work experiences under Federal 
direction have proven practical and useful, yet they have 
not usually been included in the education of youth. 

It appears that what we face is not a question of either— 
or (shall we have federal planning in education, recreation, 
family welfare, or not), but rather, how may we have the 
right kind of Federal planning and still have local initiative 
and control? There could be Federal assistance and co- 
operation without control, joint planning and experimenta- 
tion with the many non-governmental social, educational, 
and religious community groups. Federal planning and 
local planning may well supplement each other. 

If when great crises arise it becomes necessary in the 
interests of national unity for the smaller local units to give 
up certain freedoms to the larger, more inclusive social 
group, let it be done intelligently, and with eyes open, but 
after the emergencies, let these freedoms be given back to 
the people to whom they belong. Through such a course 
the best values of our democratic way of life and of our 
religious heritage can be preserved. 


In Time of Peace 


A RECENT interdenominational gathering adopted a notable 
statement on the problem of the relationship of the churches 
to a world at war. The message says, “In time of war the 
churches face a most difficult task.” This is because: “It 
is then that human and demonic forces operate most vio- 
lently to divide mankind and to impair that spirit of 
universal brotherhood and charity which is of the essence 
of Christianity.” Undoubtedly in war the churches face a 
very difficult task, but is it the most difficult? We wonder. 

We believe that it is in time of peace that the churches 
face their most difficult task. For it is in times of peace that 
the “human and demonic forces” that are going to operate 
most violently later on are laying their foundations deeply 
in the soil of personal, national, and international life. 
Wars merely bring to a head in a flaming outbreak of 
struggle and destruction the forces that have been contend- 
ing with each other in less dramatic forms during peace. 

This does not mean to lessen the seriousness of the 
situation faced by churches in time of war. It is stated for 
the sake of emphasizing the need of the long-term look. It 
is this long view of the problem that has prompted the 
Editorial Board to plan a special number of the Journal 
for next January dealing with various aspects of the situa- 
tion, with special reference to the place of religious educa- 
tion in preparing for a just and enduring peace. Perhaps in 
the long run, our best hope is that when again we can re- 
joice that we are in times of peace there will be an increas- 
ing number of persons who will have been pushed by the 
very tragedies of war itself into a life-long commitment 
to the removal of its causes—causes that can be handled 
effectively only when the nations are at peace. 


Religion in public education? 


Continuing the discussion on a problem of great importance 


Tuis 1s the third month of the interesting discussion be- 
tween Dr. Coe and Dr. Johnson. This time Dr. Coe sums up 
three points at which the discussion indicates that he and 
Dr. Johnson differ. Then Dr. Johnson, having read Dr. 


Should the public schools 
promote sectarian loyalties? 
By GEORGE A. COE* 


HIS ENTIRE DISCUSSION concerns the promotion of 


appreciation, purpose, and loyalty with respect to the’ 


values of religion within and for a democratic civilization. 
Upon this Dr. Johnson and I are agreed. We seem to differ, 
in the main, at three points. 

1. My two previous contributions make democracy in 
education the crucial issue for religion as well as for the 
state. Dr. Johnson makes it the issue for the state, but not 
for religion. I have insisted that competent democratic 
handling of the religious factors in our culture will and 
must lead pupils to discriminate between democratic and 
_ non-democratic sorts of religion. Dr. Johnson would have 
the schools make pupils aware of the importance of reli- 
gion in general, but for the rest, it appears, he would have 
teachers advise pupils to consult the various faiths them- 
selves, some of which have not even considered the question 
of democracy in religion, and some of which, having con- 
sidered it, are intentionally non-democratic. 

2. This involves a second point of difference. It con- 
cerns the kind of loyalty to religious institutions that is 
desirable in a democracy, and how such loyalty comes into 
being. There are two sorts of loyalty, likewise two ways in 
which loyalty to such institutions as states and churches is 
brought about. The customary and pre-democratic type 
subjects children and youth to the habit-forming pressures 
of an institution without bringing the institutional habits 
themselves into question. This is the way in which some 
persons believe that citizenship should be taught, even in 
the United States. The other way of inducing loyalty is to 
introduce discrimination into social habits so that one’s 
attachment to a group may be at the same time a conscious 
devotion to something that tends to resist and modify the 
group’s habits to an indefinite extent. This is the democratic 
way of relating the young to existing institutions, whether 
political or ecclesiastical, and there is no other democratic 
way. 

If I understand Dr. Johnson’s position, he omits this 
factor in democratic teaching; he would not have the public 
schools discriminate between the values and dis-values of 
existing religious institutions. Instead, he seemingly would 
reinforce non-democratic and anti-democratic religious in- 
stitutions by giving the sanction of the whole people to 
their sectarian loyalties. My own view is that churches, as 

(Continued on page 18) 


* Professor of Education (Retired) Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 
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Coe’s statement, replies to it. No reader will want to miss 
this third installment on a crucial modern problem. Com- 
ments and questions addressed to either Dr. Coe or Dr. 
Johnson are invited. Send them to the Journal office. 


A reply to Dr. Coe's 
three points . 
By F. ERNEST JOHNSON* 


AM INDEBTED to Dr. Coe and to the Editor for allow- 

ing me to see his third article and attempt a reply to it. 
I much prefer this procedure since the series originated in a 
challenge—a very proper one—to me, to defend my posi- 
tion. I will take up his points in order. 

1. Dr. Coe sets up a rigid educational orthodoxy which I 
admit appeals to me strongly. He would insist’ that to the 
extent that the schools take account of religious teaching 
and practice they apply the criterion of acceptance of de- 
mocracy, As a Protestant and a liberal I lean strongly that 
way. But does this mean that the Protestant majority shall 
authoritatively pass judgment on a great Catholic minority 
which maintains that democracy is an ideal relevant.to 
social institutions other than the church? To insist that the 
schools can make no approach to religion without taking 
sides against a minority doctrine is, | think, to invalidate 
the principle of democratic appraisal. It is curious that my 
objection to Dr. Coe’s argument at this point is precisely 
that he seems to me to be introducing a sectarian -princi- 
ple, with the state championing one form of religion 
against another. 

Even so, I think the matter is immensely oversimplified in 
Dr. Coe’s statement. Just what constitutes a democratic and 
a non-democratic faith, to use his terms? When Chief 
Justice Hughes, in a notable dissenting opinion, which lib- 
erals are justly fond of quoting, said that men have always 
recognized a responsibility to an authority higher than 
the state was he referring to a democratic authority? To 
a democratically constituted authority? I hope I am as 
strongly committed to the democratic way of life as Dr. 
Coe, but I can not see religious issues resolving themselves 
so simply into an either-or proposition in terms of de- 
mocracy. 

2. There are, Dr. Coe says, two ideas of loyalty. I 
agree, but I would put the matter more simply. One is un- 


. intelligent and bigoted and the other is intelligent and 


critical. There can be no dispute between us here. What I 
do question is Dr. Coe’s assumption that it is proper for 
the schools, that is, the teachers, to make themselves judges 
of the several faiths. That, by definition, is to be sectarian. 
Perhaps it will contribute to clarity if I say frankly that I 
would rather have a child, through the influence of the 
school, become a more loyal Catholic, if that is the faith 


(Continued on page 18) 


* Executive Secretary, Department of Research and Education, 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America. 
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- Meditations 
By P. R. HAYWARD 


Fottowine the high demands of Christian leadership 
and the prayer last month, “Lord, Make Me Aware,” the 
meditations this month deal with the challenge of change. 
These meditations, and others in this series, treat not so 
much the skills of leadership as those personal qualities 
and attitudes that give any skill its power. The topic next 
month will be “Grant Me the Gift of a Growing Mind.” 


Fit Me for the Challenge of Change 


(It is suggested that the following prayer be used each 
week preceding the prayer for that week.) 


God of a changing universe, save me from the relentless 
aging of repeated acts and thoughts. 

Spare me the wear of body and the brittleness of mind 
that spring from narrowed concerns, 

Grant me the constant renewal of change, of new de- 
mands, of an emergent tug on my,-powers and purposes. 

Touch me with the thrill of the unpredictable. 

Teach me the meaning of the Ancient Word—*Because 
they have no changes, therefore they fear not God.” 

In change let me sense thyself and thy will and thus be- 
come worthy of the sacred ministry of Christian teaching. 
Amen. 


First Week 


Lord, fit me for the challenge of change in my views of 
truth. 

For the stable faith that has steadied and enlarged me 
through the years; 

For the wisdom gleaned from the Holy Scriptures, from 
the church, and from all wise hearts ahead of me on the 
path of life— 

For these I give thee now my thanks. 

But now, O God, be pleased to steady me to meet new 
views of truth yet to break forth from thy heart. 

When new facts run counter to my cherished opinions; 
when events prove my judgments false; when what I sup- 
posed to be a true report grew out of some man’s prejudice; 
then, O God, steady me for change. 

Let it be the change of growth and not of decay, the 
gaining of new and wiser affirmations rather than slipping 
into new prejudices worse than the old. 

In the name of One who said, “Ye shall know the truth 
and the truth shall make you free.” Amen. 


Second Week 


Lord, fit me for the challenge of change in the world 
about me. 

Save me from the indolent comfort of sameness. 

Take me back with thee over the long and twisted trails 
of history to see that change has always been thy way. 

Let me learn from the countless host of those who, when 
their world was in turmoil, grasped life with vigor and 
became strong. ; 


* Psalm 55:19. 
November, 1941 


When the changes that come seem to me to be but evil 
reversions to an outgrown past, even then, O God, grant me 
the patience of the long look. 

Spare me the rigidity of mind that makes anything dif- 
ferent thereby a thing of evil. 

In the name of One who said, “Behold, I make all things 
new.” Amen. 


Third Week 


Lord, fit me for the challenge of change in the external 
settings of my own life. 

Let me give thanks for the expansion of mind and spirit 
that came when I was uprooted from the old home and 
set down in a new place. 

Touch me with the meaning of a new room, a change of 
garments, the thrust of a strange idea. 

Grant me an inner responsiveness to each new season, 
to a changing sky, to the constant succession of day and 
night, of storm and sunlight, of frost and heat. 

When my daily work is changed, let me too shift—and 
become greater. 

Thus, teach me to blend in my life the things that are 
fixed and those that ever change. 

In the name of One who said, “Follow me; and leave 
the dead to bury their own dead.” 


Fourth Week 


Lord, fit me for the challenge of change in my circl 
of friends. 

Save me from choosing my friendships among those 
who have the same hatreds and antagonisms as I. 

Let them be rooted rather in shared admirations and 
enthusiasms. 

Let me meet the strain of distance to my friendships. 

Steady me for the strain of estrangement. 

Broaden me through the test of divergent opinions. 

Prepare me for the shock when a friend outgrows me. 

When the austere change of death rends my friendships, 
let me rise above the tragedy of loss to the power of mem- 
ory and of silent communion. 

In the name of One who said, “Could ye not watch with 
me one hour?” Amen. 


Fifth Week 


Lord, fit me for the challenge of changing ways of doing 
my work in Christian education. 

For the old paths and the tested ways of touching a 
growing soul, I give thee now my thanks. 

For the gracious ministry of those who in days gone 
came into my life in wisdom and healing, I rejoice in 
gratitude and affection. 

I give thee too my humble and hearty thanks for those 
who have sought out new pathways to a growing soul. 

Save me from resisting these lest I find myself fighting 
against thee. 

Enlarge me rather in these newer revelations of thy will. 

Make me a learner from books, from the spoken word 
of those who have labored long and thought much, from 
the shared experience of class and school. 

Grant me wisdom in fusing the old and the new. 

In the name of One who set a child in the midst. Amen. 
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Young people 
at work 


New types of activities for 
Christian young people 


THE YOUNG PEOPLE of the churches are no longer 
content to go to conventions, listen to speeches, get up 
reports, and put on stunts. In keeping with the serious 
spirit abroad today, they are eager to do something 
concrete which will put into action the principles which 
they have been taught. As a consequence, a number of 
experiments have sprung up in combining study, wor- 
ship, and manual labor. A few examples of activities 
carried on during the summer of 1941 are related 
here. They are illustrative of what is being done by 
many denominations. 


Methodist youth caravans 
By WALTER TOWNER* 


HE YOUTH CARAVAN program of the Methodist 

Church, now entering its fourth year, is based on two 
assumptions: 1, Christian youth activity should benefit the 
Church and the Kingdom. It is not “busy-work.” It should 
show solid, tangible results in furthering the Christian 
cause. 2. It should benefit the youth who engage in it. 

In brief, the Caravan plan is this: 

Through a process of careful selection, outstanding 
young men and. young women not over twenty-three years 
of age are recruited in equal numbers. For the most part 
they are upperclassmen or younger graduate students in 
college and university. They must have maintained local 
church contacts and must have had successful leadership 
experience in local church youth work. Their ability and 
consecration must be beyond question. 

During the winter and spring they follow special reading 
courses, and broaden their own experience in youth work 
in the church. Then at the beginning of the summer they 
come to a regional Caravan Training Center for a week of 
intensive training. For the summer of 1941, there were six 
of these training centers—at Lake Junaluska, North Caro- 
lina; Senatobia, Mississippi; Berea, Ohio (Baldwin-Wallace 
College) ; Abilene, Texas (McMurray College) ; Sioux City, 
Iowa (Morningside College); and Stockton, California 
(College of the Pacific). 

Carefully selected adult counselors also come to these 
training centers for training in the work of Caravan coun- 
selor. 

During the week at the training center the Caravans are 
formed. A Caravan consists of two young men, two young 
women and an adult counselor. The young people come 


* Director of Youth Department, Board of Education, The 


Methodist Church. Nashville,- Tennessee. 
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from widely separated geographical areas and persons from 
the same state are not assigned to the same Caravan. The 
counselor, however, returns to the Annual Conference from 
which he or she came. This plan provides widely differen- 
tiated background among the young people of a Caravan, 
but provides for an adult counselor who is familiar with 
the territory in which the Caravan is to work. The “reading 
of appointments,” assigning young people to Caravans, 
naturally is a thrilling feature of the work at the training 
center. 

At the close of the training week, the Caravan goes to 
the field for seven weeks of service, spending one week at 
a given local church, thus serving seven churches and 
communities during the summer. Caravans go only to 
churches which have invited them to come and which have 
made special preparation for their coming. 

The mission which a Caravan attempts to fulfill is to 
aid the local church in the highest possible development of 


- its youth work program, and to stimulate renewed activity 


in the total program. Each of the four young people spe- 
cializes in one of the four commission areas into which 
youth work in the Methodist Church is divided: 1. Worship 
and Evangelism, 2. World Friendship, 3. Community Serv- 
ice, 4. Recreation and Leisure. The counselor, in addition 
to serving as adult advisor to the young people, leads the 
local church group of adults who work with young people. 

During the summer of 1941, there were eighty-one Cara- 
vans at work throughout the nation for a period of seven 
weeks, serving from New England to Southern California 
and from the State of Washington to Florida. For 1942, an 
even larger program is contemplated. The demand on the 
part of the local churches for Caravans is much greater 
than the number so far available. 

The Caravaners receive no compensation for their service. 
They pay their own traveling expenses to get to the train- 
ing center and their travel back home after the close of 
their last week of service. The Church provides their room 
and board during training and room and board and travel 
through their itinerary. 


Congregational Christian 
work camps 


By HENRY DAVID GRAY; 


N AUGUST, 1940, the National Council of the Pilgrim 
Fellowship voted to sponsor six work camps in the sum- 
mer of 1941. “In a world at war this seems to be an ideal 
opportunity to do our part in offsetting destructive forces 


by constructive work,” wrote the young people. The dream 


became an actuality. Four camps were sponsored directly 
by the national committee; two others were sponsored by 
state groups. 

Thirty-five miles south of San Francisco, in the rich 
Santa Clara Valley, there are thousands of Arkansas, Okla- 
homa, Japanese, Mexican, and Spanish migrants. In the 
community of Mountain View a Congregational Christian- 
Friends Camp set up housekeeping in the Minton lumber 


#1 Secretary, Young People’s Work and Student Life, Division of 
Christian Education, Congregational Christian Churches. Boston, 
Massachusetts. 
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Delegates to the Conference at Lake Geneva, at work on 
a retaining wall, pause at the sound of the angelus. 


yard. Through the efforts of the camp the city of Mountain 
View created a Recreation Commission and purchased a 
spacious lot in the heart of the chief migrant area. This 
was fenced in and made into a playground. Daily classes 
for the children were held by young people drawn from 
East, Mid-West, Great Plains, and Pacific Slope. Kagawa 
spent some time with the campers, marking the high spot 
in the summer’s program of visitors. 

A terrific Arizona storm devastated Pilgrim Park, camp- 
ground of the Arizona-New Mexico Pilgrim Fellowship. 
Under an expert contractor, thirty-five young people cleared 
the wreckage, built two cabins, a dining hall and a beautiful 
outdoor worship center, Since the grounds are used by 
other groups, the young people felt that they were serving 
others besides themselves, 

Merom, a town of four hundred, thirty miles from Terre 
Haute, is located in a typical agricultural region of south- 
ern Indiana. The Congregational Christian-Friends Camp 
helped to build a huge filter bed for Merom Institute of 
Rural Life, repaired churches, aided farmers and wrecked 
an old building which the owner could not afford to remove. 

Cleveland has a heavy industrial section with a varied 
population which includes more than twenty nationalities. 
In the Praha district the camp, with great aid from Schauf- 
fler College, constructed a large playground out of an old 
dump. The city of Cleveland loaned tractors and donated 
two hundred loads of soil, while business men supplied 
much needed equipment. Eighteen campers, drawn from 
widely separated states, carried on an active program of 
community service, especially with the children. The open- 
ing of the playground was attended by about five hundred 


people from the immediate neighborhood. Visits to fac- 


tories, symphonies, bull sessions, cooking, washing clothes, 
and a succession of visiting leaders rounded out the pro- 
gram of this urban camp. 

Deering Community Center in New Hampshire was the 
setting for a work service camp of slightly different nature. 
Here the young people, all from New England states, 
worked on a dam which is to create a swimming pool for 
the community. In addition, they served the needs of a 
conference of one hundred ministers, acted as leaders in 
two summer conferences for young people of junior high 
and senior high age respectively, and repaired the buildings 
of the Community Center, Here again, study, work, and 
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worship went hand in hand. 

The five camps mentioned above enrolled older young 
people. One camp was designed to serve high school youth 
exclusively. Paugnut Forest, near Torrington, in rural Con- 
necticut, was the center chosen by the Congregational Con- 
ference of Connecticut and Associated Junior Work Camps 
of America. Projects ranged from reforestation to repair of 
church and community buildings. Speakers, trips and work 
with resident groups in surrounding communities filled out 
the summer. 

Fundamental in every work camp is the emphasis on 
the enrichment of the personal religious life of the campers. 
Worship, development of social sensitivity, personal dis- 
cipline, and deepening of religious life by sharing one’s 
richest experience with others—these are all a vital part of 
the work camp program. 

From the viewpoint of citizenship, work camps represent 
the ideal of voluntary and intelligent sharing of the social 
needs of the nation. It is the conviction of the work camp 
committee that these camps can be one step toward the 
eventual solution of the evils of poverty, crime, poor hous- 
ing, lack of educational opportunities, and illiteracy which 
vex our country. 

For patriotic Christian youth with a will to serve, we 
commend these work camps as the evidence of dynamic 
democracy! - 


The United Christian 
Youth Movement moves 


By IVAN M. GOULD 


HE PROOF of the effectiveness of the plans made for 

the United Christian Youth Movement this summer is 
in the amount of cooperative work done this fall and winter, 
but from all indications the summer of 1941 was extremely 
significant. Six meetings were held under the direction of 
the national Committee on the United Christian Youth 
Movement: the meeting’ of the Christian Youth Council of 
North America at Estes Park, Colorado, and five regional 
conferences. 
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Christian Youth Chea of North America, June, 1941 


The Christian Youth Council did not meet to pass resolu- 
tions nor make startling pronouncements. Instead the pur- 
pose of the meeting was to create a sense of unity and 
deepen the morale of the young people in all of the de- 
nominations and agencies cooperating in the movement. The 
Council is a carefully chosen group with only two young 
people and the adult advisor from most of the agencies. As 
a result Estes Park had only 179 official delegates, but they 
came from 37 states and the District of Columbia, from 
city, town, and open country. They came as representatives 
of eighteen denominations, eighteen state youth councils 
and six national youth agencies. 

Probably the most important action taken was the re- 
defining of the “Christian Youth Building a New World” 
program. The Council adopted as the special emphasis of 
the Movement for the next two years the theme “Build 
Today for a Christian World.” Four areas of emphasis 
under this theme were defined as follows: 


1. Gird for the Task. This includes such activities and projects - 


as studying the Bible creatively, adopting personal disciplines, 
and developing and strengthening fellowship or cell groups. 

2. Enlist Others. This includes such activities and projects as 
helping other young people to be Christian, strengthening 
the missionary work of the churches, and the enlisting of 
young people for Christian service at home and abroad. 

3. Heal the Wounds of the World. This includes activities and 
projects in relief, reconstruction, and reconciliation, such as 
work camps, youth caravans, work with migrants, race rela- 
tions, and the promoting of Brotherhood Week. 

4. Design for Tomorrow. This includes activities and projects 
as the making of “Blueprints for Tomorrow’s World” by 
groups of Christian young people and preparing a “Design 
for a Christian World Order.” 


The spirit of the Council meeting is best exhibited in the 
message which was issued to the young people of the 
world. In part it said, “We have spoken in terms of per- 
sonal consecration and work for the cause of Christ in all 
areas of life. Though we stand divided concerning the 
means whereby our ideals can come into expression, we 
have nevertheless joined hands in our common task to lift 
high the cross of Christ that it might be seen above the 
arkress of this world. Our purpose is one. Our ways of 
achieving it differ, but we stand in the confidence that God 


will lay his hands upon us and that we will rise to meet the 
compulsion of his loving will.” 

Five regional planning conferences were held to supple- 
ment the work done nationally. The national leaders have 
long realized that if there is to be an active Christian youth 
movement on this continent, it must “move” in the local 
community, The rank and file of young people must help 
in the planning and the action projects which are developed 
must be applicable to actual and not theoretical situations. 
At the same time, the planning done locally must bear a 
relationship to a national program in order that the move- 
ment may be united. Therefore as ‘an intermediate step 
between the national meetings and the state or local groups 
the regional planning conferences were initiated. 

To Camp Sierra, near Fresno, California, came delegates 
from northern, central, southern California and Arizona. 
The chief concern was establishing councils through which 
interdenominational activity can be carried on. 

At Geneva Glen, Colorado, the delegates from Texas and 
New Mexico to the Dakotas developed plans to’ meet the 
needs of rural youth and of those who are in army or 
civilian public service camps. 

Silver Creek, Oregon, was the site of the Northwest Con- 
ference with delegates from British Columbia, Washington, 
Oregon, and Idaho. One of the major emphases here was 
planning youth action to “reach the unreached.” 

Young people from the Eastern States came to Winnipe- 
saukee, New Hampshire. Here they experimented success- 
fully in incorporating elements of a work camp. into a 
conference program. 

The Central Conference at Lake Geneva, Wisconsin, in- 
cluded delegates from the upper Mississippi Valley states 
and Southern states. The conference had representatives 
from all of the other regionals and attempted to unify and 
correlate the regional suggestions into a national pattern. 

Thus the United ease Youth Movement moves. It is 
being reflected in denominational programs, in the activi- 
ties of state youth councils and in the cooperative activity 
of the national interdenominational agencies. It is uniting 
young people under the banner “Build Today for a Chris- 
tian W orld.” 


1942 Quadtennial Convention of Religious Education 


Te LauncHinc of the United Christian Education Ad- 
vance gives peculiar significance to the 1942 Quadrennial 
Convention of Religious Education. This Convention will 
officially open the United Advance, and will give definite 
help to local church and community workers throughout 
the land in putting the Advance into effective operation. 

This job calls for no ordinary quadrennial convention, 


reaching a few thousand delegates. It calls for direct help — 


to at least 100,000 workers. For this Advance is no child’s 
play. It is the response of Christian education to a grave 
public need. 

But how hold such a vast Convention? Here is the plan. 
The opening general session of this Convention will be 
held in Chicago, February 9-11, 1942. It will engage the 
1,200 professional workers who gather at that time for 
the Annual Meeting of the International Council of Reli- 
gious Education. To their number will be added picked lay 
delegates representing the great denominational consti- 
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tuencies across the continent and also the state and city 
councils. The program will include addresses on vital cur- 
rent issues in Christian education by such national lay and 
professional leaders as Governor Harold E. Stassen of 
Minnesota, Dean L. A. Weigle, Dr. Paul C. Payne, and 
others. There will be a lay workers’ dinner and other inter- 
esting features. Get in on that first session in February. 

But this is only the beginning. The real Quadrennial will 
reach tens of thousands. It will consist of 125 One-Day 
Conventions to be held between April 13 and May 1, con- 
ducted by nine national teams and coming within reach of 
every church worker in the land. 

The February Session is open to delegates of all con- 
stituent agencies of the International Council. Write to 
your denominational board, your state council office, or to 
the International Council of Religious Education in regard 
to becoming a delegate. Program announcements will ap- 
pear in the December Journal. 
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The religious 
use of stamps 


By ALMEDA C. VICKERY* 


ORTUNATE indeed is the teacher who has one or more 

philatelists among her pupils. She has a ready-made 
starting point for Bible lessons, a.-worship service, or a 
world friendship project. Stamps are of much interest both 
to those who collect them and those who do not. 

Suppose your group is to study the growth and form of 
the Bible. Stamps which picture the Bible itself may be 
used, such as that from Bulgaria where the Bible is being 
shown to the multitudes, or the one from Vatican City where 
the Bible is on the altar. Later the Hungarian stamp showing 
Gaspar Karolyi, translator of the Bible, will be of interest. 
If the lesson is about Noah and the flood, it may be illus- 
trated with stamps which show the dove and the olive 
branch and others which portray Mount Ararat. 

Perhaps your class is interested in comparative religion. 
The Assyrian gods may be found on stamps, or the Egyp- 
tian deities or the Dome of the Rock. The latter is revered 
by the Hebrews as well as by the Moslems who regard it 
as the place from which Mohammed ascended to heaven. 

Darius, who restored the sacred vessels to the Temple at 
Jerusalem, is shown on a series of Persian stamps. His staff 
of office is in his hand and he is attended by his officials, 
one of whom might be Daniel who was “governor over the 
princes.” 

In the background study of the New Testament, one 
must consider the history of Rome. Here there are stamps 
which show Caesar Augustus, the Roman eagles, centurions. 
These could be the introduction to the subject and could 
be supplemented by map pictures of the Roman Empire 
showing the important cities and trade routes. 

Jesus is depicted on stamps, some by himself, some 
accompanied by his disciples. His teachings are illustrated, 
such as the Widow’s Mite, the Good Samaritan. Peter, 
Paul and Barnabas are shown and their travels may be 
traced on stamps, as may the history of the cross and ‘its 
spread throughout the world. 

The stamps may be used as a test. Present the stamp, 
giving a clue. Have the pupils fill in the Bible verse quoted 
which fits the stamp or tell in outline the facts depicted, 
or finish the story. They can compare the picturization 
with the actual account and check it for accuracy. 


* Director of Religious education, Center Church (Congrega- 
tional), New Haven, Connecticut. The illustrations are presented 
through the courtesy of the Scott Stamp and Coin Co., New York. 
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The stamps can be used as the basis of a worship service. 
It is possible to mount them as slides for use with a lantern 
and have them enlarged on a screen. This is not too satisfac- 
tory but there may be some person in the group adept at 
such work. The stamps often are small reproductions of 
famous paintings. For example, at Christmas time, one 
might well use a large picture of the Madonna by Albrecht 
Diirer. This picture could be the focal point for the worship 
service. Then use the stamp and the story of the picture as 
the central theme. One could use a series of stamps, each 
one representing a part of the worship service. There are 
religious musicians, writers, saints, artists. A whole worship 
service could be woven around Saint Francis. 

Any world friendship project can be introduced through 
the use of stamps. The stamps of most countries show a map 
of their land. Their heroes and outstanding leaders are 
depicted. Everyday tasks, costumes of the people, their 
products, and their exports can usually be found. Thein 
religious beliefs and places of worship are often shown. 

These are just a few suggestions of the possible use of 
stamps. They should be mounted on a stiff background so 
that they may be passed around for each pupil to see at 
close range. To use them requires a little thought and 
imagination but the effort will be rewarded in awakened 
interest. The pupils will search for appropriate stamps from 
their own collections and will tell eagerly of the incidents 
commemorated. 

In the following list the country, numbers and letters 
refer to the illustrations in Scott's Standard Postage Stamp 
Catalogue of 1940, found in public libraries. This list 
might be enlarged to include religious paintings, musicians, 
saints, leaders, places of worship, and the like. 

The stamps shown with this article are as follows: 

The Widew’s Mite—Saar SP 16 

Madonna and Child after Diirer’s painting—Austria A 87 
Christ Preaching the Gospel—Italy A 68 

Paul Preaching to the Athenians—Greece A 78 

The Good Samaritan—Saar SP 12 

Holy Sacrament—Hungary SP 31 


Gaspar Karolyi, Translator of Bible—Hungary SP 42 
Three Wise Men and Star of Bethlehem—Brazil SP 3 


Other stamps which may be found useful in church school 
classes are the following: 
The Bible—Bulgaria A 138, Vatican City A 13 


(Continued on page 37) 
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What we can 
expect of the 
Sunday school 


By ETHEL L. SMITHER* 


HAT WE CAN EXPECT of the Sunday school,” can 

be answered in simple fashion. We can expect that 
the Sunday school will reach those goals that its program 
at its best has achieved in the past and is realizing now. Such 
a measuring rod is practical, for what is being done well can 
be repeated and can also be a challenge to other schools to 
accomplish their better possibilities, 


Tere ARE a number of limitations of the Sunday school’s 
program of which much, too much, is made. There is the 
limitation of time which receives constant allusion. There 
are limitations of equipment and of teaching skill. Most of 
these are affairs of the mind, not truly hindering realities. 
The time of the Sunday school session, for example, is more 
wasted than utilized in many churches. Then, too, the time 
schedule for religious education has an uncanny way of 
expanding like a balloon in those churches where the teach- 
ers approach their work seriously and creatively. There are 
expanded sessions, weekday groups, Sunday afternoon 
clubs, vacation church schools—all testifying to the fact 
that time is available when wanted. Even yet most churches 
have not achieved a program for Sunday morning that 
really utilizes the time to best advantage. 

Limitations of equipment and space are realities that 
cannot be ignored. But many of them are due to a tradi- 
tional approach to the program of the Sunday school. There 
is no inflexible rule that every class or every age group 
must meet at a certain time each week and the building 
stand idle and empty most of the time. Indeed the program 
might gain in effectiveness if it were staggered throughout 
Sunday or if some groups met during the week. Especially 
can pre-school children and some adult groups better as- 
semble at some time other than on Sunday. 

Then there is much talk about the quality of volunteer 
leadership. Sometimes it is said that we can expect little 
of a Sunday school unless we have a professionally trained 
staff. This view seems to miss the very genius of Protestant- 
ism. Of course volunteer leaders need training. Of course 
a call to service implies a call to preparation. Again we 


face a problem not of reality but of mind and motive.’ 


Volunteer leaders by the thousands in the last two decades 
have prepared to do a good job and have done it. There 
is no reason to suppose that with proper professional guid- 
ance they will not do a better one. 

Sometimes the charge is made that the program of the 
church school duplicates that of the morning worship hour 
and divorces people from corporate worship instead of 
leading them to it. This can be true of the program of 


* Editor, Children’s Publications, The Methodist Church, Nash- 


ville, Tennessee. : 
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many adult Bible classes, but it need not be. There is 
nothing sacrosanct about the schedule of an adult Bible 
class. The teacher can become a real teacher, not just a 
lecturer who delivers a sermon to a mentally passive group, 
The worship service of the church may be the only worship 
service of the morning for the adults of many churches. 

The same judgment may be made of the junior church. 
It does keep children in an unrelated, ungraded situation 
and away too long from the corporate worship of the con- 
gregation. But many enterprising churches have shown that 
the junior church can be superseded by the superior pro- 
gram of the expanded session that is integrated for worship 
with the corporate worship of the congregation. 


Havinc FAcep some of the current negative judgments 
regarding the Sunday school session, we may review some 
of the positive values that Sunday church schools are realiz- 
ing and should be expected increasingly to achieve. . 


1. The Sunday school can help children to have adult 
friends of good character who really care about them. Chil- 
dren need this service more than ever in such times as 
these and adult Christians can give it. The child can feel 
that he is a real person in the teacher’s regard, not just a 
member of a “class,” that it matters what he does, that he 
has an understanding friend in time of trouble. This is what 
Harnack characterized as the soul-winning power of the 
Apostolic church with that thrilling phrase, “infinite love 
in ordinary intercourse.” St. Augustine described it as “one 
loving spirit sets another on fire.” The church and the 
Sunday school will be world-redeeming and soul-winning to 
the extent that all members and especially teachers cause 
their pupils to know that they really care for them, that 
they count, they belong. ; 

If the teachers of the children under eight years of age 
establish such a confidence, help their children to adjust 
fearlessly and creatively to normal problems, gradually to 
know and serve others in loving ways that respect person- 
ality, and to find joy and insight in fellowship and in 
worship, they will have laid a foundation for the later 
intellectualized approach to beliefs and concepts. 


2. The Sunday school can guide all ages on a graded 
basis to be busy about the Father’s business. In many 
church schools the narrow grooves of class and race are 
levelled by opportunities for friendship with persons whose 
existence is made real and vivid only by the church. The 
more the church school breaks down the race or class or 
national barrier the more it teaches the fundamentals of 
Christianity. This is not accomplished merely by talking, 
but by trips, investigation, letters, contacts with other 
groups or their representatives, by joyous service and 
sacrificial sharing that is regarded as an opportunity. 

I recall one group of children. We were talking of some 
children in a church center who needed food and clothes. 
“But they are used to being cold. They don’t mind not hay- 
ing enough to eat,” said one of the boys. It is needless to 
say that these boys and girls were hemmed in by a present 
physical security. They had never been hungry, rarely cold. 
The teacher gradually helped the group to face the need 
in a spirit of friendliness and rejoiced to see understanding 
sympathy and responsibility grow. She helped the group to 
make contacts, grow in insights, meet needs. These chil- 
dren will never fumble in facing a social challenge as some 
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adult Christians do, for they have gained skill through 
training. 


3. Many church schools are helping their children and 
their boys and girls so that they are becoming increasingly 
literate in the techniques, the materials and the ritual of 
worship. Their pupils stand no longer tongue-tied and 
abashed in group prayer. They no longer depend on pre- 
digested scraps of devotional materials for their individual 
worship nor do they neglect it altogether. These church 
schools make it their business to help children and youth 
to know, evaluate and choose the best of songs, poems, 
music, hymns, meditations, prayers in the celebration of 
high and holy days, in the expression of some moment 
when the spirit is quickened, in the observance of the 
Christian year. Adults do not conduct their worship. for 
them after they are able to do so for themselves. They teach 
them to grow in the use of the best, not to be smugly content 
with an inferior type of service or hymnology. 


4. Church schools give their pupils a sense of “belong- 
ing,” of being a part of a fellowship. Many ministers who 
are trained in social administration that is actively Chris- 
tian, work unceasingly to express themselves through their 
people, not just as individuals. They truly build up the 
body of Christ. In such churches there is a warm, vibrant 
friendliness that makes the tiniest nursery child know and 
love “my” church, “my” minister and that includes the 
boys and girls, the young people and the least and most 
important adults in active, intelligent, responsible service 
in the Kingdom of God. 


5. There are Sunday schools that are helping children, 
young people and adults to adjust to life and to organize 
life around Christian values. Character on any level above 
the merely vegetative is more than a sum of its traits or 
habits, for the whole is far more than a sum of its parts. 
The central motive, the unifying force, in the final analysis, 
is the determinant between good and destructive character. 
The traits or habits, whatever these words may mean, are 
merely expressions of this motivating orientation of the 
life. Many church schools realize this and seek to unify 
the life around Christian values and devotions. The older 
evangelist was wise in his insistence on the acceptance of 
Christ as of primal importance. Where he was not so helpful 
was in his often limited idea of how the process was fostered 
and in his vagueness of how acceptance motivated life. 
Church school teaching at its best is fundamentally evan- 
gelistic unless this good word is cramped into the smaller 
meaning of revivalism. 

The active, noisy children are no longer regarded as the 
children who need most help. At least they still have ideas 
of their own and courage enough to express them. With 
such children the teacher asks, “Where do I need to change 
my program to utilize this fine force?” They are anxious 
about the quiet, withdrawn, passive children who just wish 
to sit and listen, for they know that these children need their 
help and need it badly. They work hard to release them 
from fear to security, from frustration to confidence, from 
withdrawal to participation, so that they may mature into 
creative, socially-minded men and women. 


6. There are many church schools that are teaching their 
children how to study and how to think in the realms of 
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religion and of the Bible. Their pupils are learning to 
ponder, to search for meaning and insight, both as individ- 
uals and as groups. “No Manne is an islande,” wrote John 
Donne, and church school teachers are realizing this to 
the point that they no longer think of the pupil as an entity 
to be laved by that torrent of words that they once called 
“lesson presentation.” 

Directed study, committee assignments and reports, in- 
terest groups, committees to plan for worship, the use of 
sources of information under guidance, discussion based on 
study, all are ways that teachers in church schools are 
guiding children to study and to think cooperatively. 

“It is very hard to think of God like that,” said an eight- 
year-old girl in the midst of a conversation. “Yes,” the 
teacher answered, “I have thought hard about God all my 
life and I mean to keep on trying to know him. Did you 
think it would be easy?” The child’s eyes sparkled. The two 
looked at each other in silence, conjoined in a life-long 
quest for their Father. Children need guidance and chal- 
lenge for quest, quiet statement of insight, not pat answers 
that stultify their wonder and their search. 


7. Many church schools are stimulating their pupils to 
zestful, thoughtful, continuous Bible study that becomes a 
lifelong joy and a compulsions-Here is a teacher and a class 
poring over accounts of archeological discoveries that are 
floodlights on the Old Testament. A child comes in with a 
newspaper clipping that gives a first announcement of a 
new discovery that throws light on Isaiah’s attitude to the 
Egyptian alliance. The entire group is absorbed by it. 
Here is a group matching hymns and'psalms and both 
with their own experience. Another group studies the 
gospels in the light of great life problems that Jesus faced, 
still another in terms of his times and their needs. So it 
goes, these groups are searching the Scriptures and finding 
there the words of life. Church schools which accomplish 
this aim use graded materials, of course. They understand 
children and the methods by which children at different 
levels of maturity learn and develop. They protect the 
children from any opinionated adults in the congregation 


(Continued on page 18) 
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Differences 
between an 
argument | 
and a 
discussion 


By HARRY C. MUNRO 


RGUMENT* and discussion are 
often confused. They are not the 
same. In fact, they work quite different- 
ly. But it is so easy for discussion to 
lapse into argument that the confusion 
between them readily occurs. 

All who take part in discussion 
should know clearly the differences be- 
tween discussion and argument. It is 
not enough for the discussion leader 
to know these differences. Unless those 
who share in the discussion know them, 
~ the most skilled discussion leader will 
sometimes fail for lack of intelligent 
cooperation by members of the group. 
This message is addressed to the mem- 
bers of discussion groups to help them 
share with the leader their inevitable 
responsibility for making discussion 
successful, 

Argument and discussion have this 
much in common: Both are forms of 
conversation. Both arise out of differ- 
ences of opinion about an issue which 
is of such vital importance to partici- 
pants that they have feelings about it. 
Both are prompted by the belief that 
opinion can be changed through con- 
versation. 

But here the similarities cease and 
contrasts begin. Those who are en- 
gaged in an argument and those who 
are conducting a discussion are in 
sharp contrast in purpose and in atti- 
tudes. These contrasts are set forth here 
in parallel columns. They are stated 
in the first person, for the purpose is 
to enable the reader of this outline to 
check himself so as to avoid argument 
and take part in discussion. Argument 
is divisive, negative, competitive, often 
destructive, and usually fruitless. Dis- 
cussion is unifying, positive, coopera- 
tive, constructive, creative and usually 
fruitful in discovering larger truth and 
unifying group thinking. 

* The term “‘argument”’ is here used in its popular, 
non-technical sense, not in its technical sense as an 
orderly presentation of evidence. The term “discussion” 
is used to mean a cooperative search for truth regard- 


ing a matter on which opinions differ, not a mere ques- 
tion and answer or assertion and“ agreement process. 
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Purpose 
My purpose is, in 


Argument 


To prove the correctness of my opinion 
or position. 

To discredit opposing opinions or posi- 
tions and silence opponents. 


To win over those who are neutral or 
uncertain. 


To come out with my opinion or posi- 
tion accepted by the group. 


Discussion 


To get others clearly to understand my 
opinion or position. 


To seek out and to understand oppos- 
ing opinions or positions in order to 
use their contribution toward the 
search for truth. 


To get the frank, objective judgment of 
those who are neutral or uncertain. 


To come out with a group opinion or 
position, cooperatively achieved and 
based on broader experience and 
wider judgment than any individual 
opinion with which the discussion 
started. 


Attitudes 


My attitude toward my own opinion is, in 


Argument 


Certainty that it is the right position 
and the only right one. 


Cocksureness or dogmatism in express- 
ing it. 

The position that every one else should 
accept. 


To defend it against all critics. 


To change it is to compromise. 


Discussion 


Conviction that it is the best I have 
been able to achieve so far, and I'll 
hold to it until I can improve it. 


Humility and reverence in expressing 
it. 


A position which others should under- 
stand and consider as possibly modi- 
fying their own. 


Less concern to defend it than to under- 
stand and profit by criticisms of it. 


To change it intelligently and on good 
grounds is to grow. 


My attitude toward the differing opinion of others is, in 


Argument 
To refute and discredit them. 


To insist upon my own definition of 
the opposing opinion. 


To magnify the contrast between op- 
posing views. 


To use their weak points to strengthen 
my position by contrast. 


To oppose them as endangering or mis- 
leading to group opinion. 


Discussion 
To understand and evaluate them. 


To insist upon a definition of all opin- 
ions or views in terms satisfactory 
to the respective advocates of such 
views. 

To search for common ground in ap- 
parently opposing views. 

To use their strong points to improve 
my position by modifying it to take 
account of them. 


To appropriate what is valid in them as 
a source of group opinion. . 


Argument 
To regard persons as means to be used 


Discussion 
To regard all persons as ends to be 
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in winning my point. 


To appreciate and rate highly those 
who agree with me. 


To suspect either the intelligence or 
the sincerity of those who disagree 
with me. 


To concentrate attention on the contest 
between opponents, leaving neutrals 
inactive. 


To appeal to the prejudices of those 
who are-neutral or uncertain in the 
hope of enlisting their feelings if 
not their reason in support of my 
position. 


served by a clearer understanding 
and application of truth by all con- 
cerned. 


To evaluate carefully the competence 
of those who agree with me. 


To respect the initiative and originality 
of those who disagree with me and 
try to put myself in their place, at 
the same time seeking a fair evalua- 
tion of their competence. 


To draw into the conversation all views, 
especially alternatives to or modifi- 
cations of the most sharply opposed 
views. 


To keep feelings, both my own and 
those of others, thoroughly subordi- 
nate to reason; to avoid supporting 
faulty reasoning by appeal to preju- 
dice or emotion. 


My attitude toward facts is, in 


Argument 
Use of facts as instruments of debate. 


To seek, appropriate, and emphasize 
facts which support my opinion. 


To overlook or discount facts which 
militate against my opinion. 


When there is doubt about facts which 
are relevant to the issue, to continue 
arguing that facts favorable to my 
opinion must be the true facts. 


Low interest and some feeling of in- 
security in a search for new facts. 


When new facts are introduced to sus- 
pect them until their bearing on my 
position is evident; then to treat 
them accordingly. 


Discussion 
Reverence for facts as guides to truth. 


To seek and appropriate all new facts. 


To give special attention to facts which 
my opinion has not taken into ac- 
count or requires adjustment to. 


When there is doubt about facts which 
are relevant to the issue, to shift at 
once from discussion into a coopera- 
tive search for the relevant facts. To 
insist that a question of fact must 
be settled by investigation, never by 
debate. 


High interest in and hope of reaching 
a stronger, truer position as a result 
of search for new facts. 


When new facts are introduced, evalu- 
ate them objectively and take them 
fully into account in modified opin- 
ions or positions. 


My attitude toward the "larger truth" is, in 


Argument 
I already have it. 


Other sincere, intelligent, and well- 
informed people have it. 


It is mv duty to proclaim and advo- 
cate it. 
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Discussion 


‘My opinion is a part of it, but all hu- 


man opinion is a mixture of truth 
and error. 


Sincere and intelligent people are con- 


tinually discovering new aspects of 
the larger truth which is progressive- 
ly correcting errors and filling gaps 
in our thinking. ' 


It is my duty to share with others in 


the further search for it and to ap- 
propriate the results of our coopera- 
tive effort. 


Salvaging a Discussion 


Much argument goes on because op- 
ponents insist on misunderstanding and 
misrepresenting each other. Said a 
wise leader in the heat of the Fun- 
damentalist-Modernist controversy, “I 
would hate to be what a Modernist 
thinks a Fundamentalist is. But it 
would be just as bad to be what a 
Fundamentalist thinks a Modernist is.” 

How can the leader restore the dis- 
cussion pattern when argument threat- 
ens to destroy it? This danger arises 
from the vigorous advocacy of sharply 
contrasting views with considerable 
feeling on the part of their advocates. 
When opponents become more con- 
cerned with combating or discrediting 
one another than with understanding 
one another, argument has set in. 

Here is a plan which Dr. Hornell 
Hart has successfully used when argu- 
ment threatens to divide the group: 
Ask a leading proponent of one posi- 
tion (A) to state clearly and carefully 
the opposing position (that of B). He 
must state it in terms which B approves, 
so that B “admits A has given a clear 
and fair statement of B’s position. 
Then ask B to do the same for A’s posi- 
tion. It will usually be apparent by this 
time that much of the argument was 
over wrong or ambiguous definitions. 
With these cleared up, the real issue 
will be apparent and a discussion of it 
can then proceed with new data, vari- 
ant or modifying opinions, and alterna- 
tive positions carefully considered. 


Seeking Divine Guidance 


Many Christians believe that creative 
discussion is one of the effective ways 
by which the Holy Spirit guides hu- 
man thought and action. Perhaps the 
most effective way to salvage a dis- 
cussion which is threatened is through 
a period of silent meditation. The 
leader may suggest that the time has 
come for quiet and meditation in order 
that our spirits may become more re- 
ceptive and the Holy Spirit may have 
opportunity to exert guidance. After 
such a period of meditation let any 
fresh insights which may have been 
achieved be shared with the group. 

Sometimes a creative discussion may 
be endangered not through sharp dif- 
ferences, but because no ready answer 
to a shared problem seems to be emerg- 
ing. The group may seem to be sterile. 
Here again a period of silent medita- 
tion may reveal both fresh insights and 
common judgments which will be fruit- 
ful. 

The Friends have long used a tech- 
nique for arriving at “the sense of the 
meeting” which is highly suggestive. 


(Continued on page 36) 
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Serving a 
community 
through hobbies 


By MELVIN DORSETT* 


NE OF THE SPOTS where young people and adults 

have found fellowship in creative work is located on 

the Western Slope of the Colorado Rockies. It is the craft 
shop of the Activity League of Montrose. 


This Activity League was brought into being after the. 


ministers of the Baptist, Methodist, and Congregational 
churches decided that, in order to be more Christian in 
practice, the churches should offer a needed service to the 
community on a non-sectarian basis. It was also agreed 
that some form of creative activities, crafts, hobbies, and 
so on, rightly led, would offer many opportunities for 
helpful personal guidance, would add to the community 
respect for the church, and meet this community need. Each 
of the ministers was willing to direct a phase of the pro- 
gram; a community board was named by the cooperating 
~ churches; and this board selected a director for the league 
and approved a program of beginning activity. This pro- 
gram included proposed interest groups, arts and crafts, 
and a gymnasium schedule. 

The director of the Activity League discussed matters of 
housing, financing, equipment, and program desires with 
the board and with the director of arts and crafts, the 
director of interest groups, and the director of physical 
education. An offer from the Congregational church to 
house the program was accepted. Little used basement 
rooms were made ready for craft shop use. A club room 
and the gymnasium were scheduled for interest groups and 
athletics. The program was announced in the press, from 
the pulpits, and in the schools. A tentative art and crafts 
schedule was mimeographed and distributed to all who 
asked for information, The program included several lead- 
ers who volunteered to give time and to furnish equipment 
after seeing the first announcements. Suggestions came 
from the community as to courses desired in the interest 
group classes. Adults were charged one dollar for an annual 
membership card which allowed them as many shop eve- 
nings and classes as desired. This membership fund, with 
the volunteered donations of community organizations, was 
sufficient to carry all expenses. No charge was made to 


school children except for materials used. They came after ~ 


school and on Saturdays as they wished. 

By the end of the second month the shop was well 
equipped with hand and power tools given by those who 
saw a chance to share their equipment with many people. 
Creative interests will express themselves in any community 
if given a chance in combination with a spirit of fine 
fellowship. The giving and loaning of tools continued 
throughout the winter. Also new equipment was provided 


* Montrose, Colorado. 
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by youthful and adult workers, who made craft projects to 
be sold for the benefit of the shop. The present power 
equipment includes three lathes, three jig saws, two bench 
saws, two band saws, one jointer, two sanders, and plenty 
of good motors. All of this represents community good 
will rather than any money the churches had’ to invest. 

Now as this program approaches the end of its first year, 
the interest group division includes successful classes in 
nursing and in creative writing. Also a very fine “Little 
Theatre” group, which was struggling for existence, elected 
to come into this relation. In order to meet further needs 
the number of interest groups will be increased another 
year and this work will be offered on a college extension 
credit basis as well as on the present basis. 

Acceptable work has been done in the arts and crafts 
division in rug weaving, fly-tying, wood turning, wood 
carving, wood burning, crayons, stone polishing, alabaster, 
band saw, bench saw, jig saw, sign writing, and other 
crafts. The fact that this work was sponsored for an entire 
community made it possible to use two good teachers, who 
were paid by the government for thirty hours a week each. 
This was done without accepting any W.P.A. label and 
with the churches definitely controlling the standards and 
purposes. 

The athletic division alone has not met with large re- 
sponse and has encountered most of the difficulties usual 
to church gymnasiums. Plans are now in process to turn 
the gymnasium into a social and play hall. Here square 
dancing, folk games, and play periods, rightly led, will be 
offered in place of an athletic program. 

When summer came the League closed its church-housed 
program except for the weaving. (The women “just must 
make more rugs.”) It cooperated with the city in their 
outdoor recreation program, just as it tried to be helpful 
to all organizations during the winter months. 

The first year has brought definite accomplishments as 
well as optimistic expectancies for the future. Here are 
happenings which are worth noting: 

All creedal groups are cooperating freely without con- 
cern over historic differences. Some waited to be sure that 
there was no trick in the plan. One or two Protestant lead- 
ers, not personally inclined toward cooperation, are still 
holding out but their people are enjoying fine fellowship 
with Catholics, Mormons, Presbyterians, and the rest. Has 
this level of cooperation ever been more needed in America 
than right now? 

A high school which was quite aloof toward churches is 
much more friendly. A “Little Theatre” organization. of 
fifty-five high school members, sponsored by a good Catho- 
lic dramatic coach, made application through their coach 
and president and came into membership. They have made 
a splendid contribution, making costumes, building a stage 
complete with scenery, and successfully producing three 
plays. 

Several teachers from the rural schools of this area have 
sought instruction and the use of the craft shop equipment 
in order to enrich the program of their schools, 

Several elderly individuals have found much needed 
hobbies that are bringing renewed interest in life. 

Several couples who were not adjusted in the community 
have found this friendly program a good place in which 
to make acquaintances. Many boys and girls have become 
skilled in crafts which will be used through the years. Some 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Learning to use 
visual aids 


By THEODORE C. BRAUN* 


UR CHURCH is considering the purchase of motion 

picture equipment suitable for auditorium use. Will 
you be so kind as to let us have any information which 
you feel may help us to buy wisely.” 

“I am writing to ask if you have any religious film in 
8 mm. size?” 

“I would appreciate some advice in the selection and 
purchase of projection equipment and help in finding slides 
and films suitable for use in our church school.” 

Statements like these are typical of.the kinds of inquiries 
that are coming with increasing frequency to the offices of 
denominational boards of Christian education and of state 
councils of Christian education. They indicate that more 
and more churches are discovering this intriguing no-man’s 
land known as visual education and are eager to explore it 
in the hope that here they will find the magic cure-all for 
many of their educational headaches. They know that the 
public schools are making effective use of all kinds of 
visual and sound aids in their teaching. They know how 
effective the commercial movies are in transmitting infor- 
mation or in setting standards of taste and conduct. They 
are sensing that here we have a whole array of potentially 
significant educational tools which the church must learn 
to use in its important work. 

To be sure, teachers in the church school learned long 
ago not to depend solely on the spoken or written word 
in their teaching. They have been using pictures, for exam- 
ple, as an aid in their teaching these many years. For the 
most part they were used with younger children, whose 
understanding of words was still very limited; but skillful 
teachers have found that a picture may be an important 
aid in teaching young people and adults as well. The inven- 
tions of the photograph and of photoengraving have put 
good picture resources within reach of every teacher on a 
scale heretofore unimagined. 

With the development of modern projection and repro- 
duction equipment, both visual and sound, a fascinating 
new field has opened up. First we learned how to project 
pictures on a screen so that the entire class or any large 
group might look at the same picture at the same time. 
Then we added the illusion of motion to our projected pic- 
tures and now we have both motion and sounded wedded 
in perfect synchronization. With the development of sound 
pictures, radio, sound recording, reproduction and distri- 
bution equipment, we have coined an impressive new word 
to conjure with: we talk about “audio-visual education,” 
by which we mean to denote the entire field of illustrative 
materials, visual aids, sound aids, and the various com- 
binations of the two. 

Extravagant and sometimes conflicting claims are made 


* Director of Leadership Training, Board of Christian Educa- 
tion and Publication, Evangelical and Reformed Church. Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. 
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for the various types of visual and sound aids. There are 
those who argue that the talking or sound picture is the 
acme of perfection in visual instruction. Others feel that 
the silent picture is more valuable in many teaching situa- 
tions, Some consider that the glass slide offers more educa- 
tional advantages than any other type of projected picture. 
Others again feel that the kodachrome slide has rendered 
the glass slide passé. Manufacturers of equipment vie with 
each other in the sale of their products, any of which re- 
quire an investment of funds which in the eyes of the 
average church school treasurer seems very large. These 
extreme claims for one type and criticisms of other forms 
of visual aids have done much to confuse the novice. Some 
indeed have jumped to the conclusion that we have to do 
here with just another one of those fads which happens at 
the moment to be popular, only to be displaced by some- 
thing else tomorrow. 

One conclusion that has already become very clear as a 
result of experience in the use of visual-sensory aids both 
in the public schools as well as in the church, is that very 
few, if any, of them have instructional value in themselves. 
That is to say, they do not automatically take the place of 
textbooks or enable us to discharge the majority of our 
teachers and to depend entirely on pictures to do our teach- 
ing. Quite the contrary is true..They must be properly used 
by teachers carefully trained in their use, if they are to be 
effective. But if the proper conditions are met, it is rea- 
sonable to expect that the various types of modern visual- 
sensory aids available to us will become invaluable tools 
in the teaching of religion. 

Because of the untold possibilities in ‘this field and be- 
cause leaders are greatly in need of guidance, a new second 
series course on “The Use of Visual Aids in Christian 
Education” has recently been added to the standard leader- 
ship curriculum. This course is planned to help leaders 
understand and appreciate more fully the value of the 
visual method in teaching, to acquaint them with the best 
available materials in this field and to help them achieve 
skill in their use. Such questions as the following might 
come up for consideration, What are the values and limita- 
tions of visual aids? What is their place in the church 
curriculum? What types of visual aids are most suitable 
for use with children, young people, and adults? What 
principles and standards should be observed in the effec- 
tive use of projected pictures as an aid to teaching or as an 
aid in worship? What are the best sources for projected 
pictures? What are the relative merits of the various types 
of projection equipment available? Where and how can 
they be secured? What care must be taken of equipment? 
How can visual education best be financed? 

It is hoped that many community schools will find it pos- 
sible to include this course in their program. A leader’s 
guide is in preparation and will be ready soon. As yet there 
is no altogether satisfactory textbook available but there are 
excellent resource materials, foremost among which is the 
bulletin issued by the International Council of Religious 
Education under the title, Visual Method in the Church 
Curriculum (35 cents). Two excellent books which have 
been prepared for the public school field but which are 
also very helpful for the church school teacher are Visual- 
izing the Curriculum by Hoban, Hoban and Zisman (The 
Gordon Co., $3.00) and The Audio-Visual Handbook by 
E. C. Dent (Society for Visual Education, Inc., $1.25). 

(Continued on page 37) 
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Religious 
education 
in China 


Ten years of cooperative work 


By CHESTER S. MIAO 


The Chinese equivalent of the International Council of 
Religious Education is the NCCRE, here described by its 
General Secretary. It is the cooperative agent of the Chris- 
tian bodies in China for guiding the work of religious edu- 
cation. This includes graded curricula for church schools 
and for religious classes in middle schools, promotion of 
vacation church schools, adult and parent education, leader- 
ship education, and many other phases of work. The Com- 
mittee’s work is supported by its member agencies, the 
World’s Sunday School Association and by contributions 
from friends. A number of important developments are 
awaiting additional funds. 

Dr, Miao received his Ph.D. from the University of Chi- 
cago. His picture appeared on “Finally—” with that of Dr. 
Kagawa in the September issue of the JouRNAL. He was in 
the United States for four months recently and attended the 
International Congress of Christian Education held by the 


World's Sunday School Association in Mexico City last 
July. 


a he YEARS ago the council of religious education 
of the China Christian Educational Association, and the 
religious education committee of the National Christian 
Council of China, were merged. The former was an agency 
working among Christian schools and colleges, while the 
latter functioned exclusively among the churches. The re- 
sult of the merger was the National Committee for Christian 
Religious Education in China, which is commonly known 
by its initials, NCCRE. The NCCRE now functions for both 
schools and churches and is able to integrate the religious 
work in both. 

The NCCRE, as now constituted, is an interdenomina- 
tional, cooperative organization in religious education. It 
has fourteen membership organizations, ten of them na- 
tional church bodies and four national Christian organiza- 


tions such as the Y.M.C.A. and the Y.W.C.A. The official 


representatives of these organizations make up the Com- ° 


mittee and direct its policy, program, and budget. 

Before the NCCRE was formed, its fourteen member 
organizations had their own committees of religious educa- 
tion and programs of work. The NCCRE has not taken the 
place of these committees. It has simply given their repre- 
sentatives an opportunity to work together in a cooperative 
way. From its inception the NCCRE has insisted that official 
representatives of member bodies should be either execu- 
tive secretaries or active workers in religious education. 
This qualification has proved invaluable, for it has been 
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a major factor in making the NCCRE meetings both real- 
istic and fruitful. Such leaders are conscious of their own 
difficulties and problems. They c»me to the NCCRE meet- 
ings looking for mutual help and inspiration. Thew share 
ideas and formulate plans and then return home to make 
a practical application of what they have been considering. 
Thus the NCCRE functions not only as a meeting place for 
new ideas and projects but also as a center from which 
those ideas and projects go to different places over the 
country to be tested and evaluated. 

But NCCRE cooperation does not stop there. Side by 
side with the Committee there is the Religious Education 
Fellowship, which is its senior by only one day. This is 
a voluntary organization composed of individuals engaged 
in some kind of religious work in the Chinese church who 
are bound together by three simple duties: To pray for 
each other; to share with each other the problems and re- 
sults of work; and to form local fellowships wherever pos- 
sible, 

During the last ten years, the Fellowship has made a 
steady growth. Beginning with forty-eight charter mem- 
bers, it has now reached a total membership of nine hun- 
dred. Among the members are men and women of different 
nationalities, different training and religious backgrounds, 
engaged in different types of religious education work in 
the Chinese church. What has bound this heterogeneous 
group together? Their common loyalty to the Chinese 
church and their eagerness to promote more effectively, its 
work of religious education. 

Few of the members of the Religious Education Fellow- 
ship are highly specialized, but many of them have special 
aptitudes and others have some training that fits them for 
special phases of work. Such members contribute their 
teaching materials to the NCCRE for what they are worth. 
Other members experiment with them, criticize, and offer 
suggestions for improvement. From this sharing of ma- 
terials, and cooperation in experimentation and criticism 
have come the text books for a curriculum of religious 
education that has been enriched with each passing year. 

The NCCRE has found integration to be essential. The 
last ten years have shown that all the members of the REF 
are busy people, too occupied with the day’s work to accept 
additional assignments. To secure new material, it has been 
necessary to discover what various members are doing and 
relate significant parts of their activity to the national 
program. Thus to some members is given a new, dynamic 
motivation. They can carry on their daily work with an 
added impetus and a new outlook. Out of their daily, 
routine work, they can be making at the same time some 
distinctive contribution to the national movement. 

Of the ten years of the NCCRE, four have been over- 
shadowed by the Sino-Japanese war which has brought 
untold suffering to our constituency, disruptions in com- 
munication and community life, and dislocation of both 
government and private organizations. However, the 
NCCRE has been able to go on with a program of advance. 
Its working force—official representatives and the volun- 
tary members of the REF—are carrying on the work in 
their respective places, scattered all over this great land. 
As long as they are serving the church, the religious educa- 
tion movement in China is alive! God is guiding the 
movement through this crisis, and with hearts united to 
do his will the NCCRE can look forward to a new decade 


of still more useful service to his church. 
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We could try that 


WHAT Is your class planning to do for Christmas? Mrs. 
Baker’s article “What's in the Christmas Basket?” stimu- 
lated a number of groups to wiser expressions of giving 
than they had undertaken before. One such experience is 
related below. Other interesting activities are also reported. 
No doubt your church school has done something equally 
unusual. Tell us about it, for this page. 


A Christmas store 


Miss RAcHEL WyttE, Director of Religious Education 
at the First Presbyterian Church of Spartanburg, South 
Carolina, sends in this account of an interesting Christmas- 
giving project. 

The article “What’s in the Christmas Basket,” which 
appeared in the Journal for last December gave our young 
people the idea for a Christmas store. I had several of them 
read the article and since they were sociology majors at 
college, they appreciated its truth. We decided that the 
seniors and young people would have a Christmas Store 
as their Christmas project. We consulted the secretary of 
the Christian Welfare Society at once and she was delighted 
with the idea, as this organization is trying to rehabilitate 
families and not just dispense charity. 

The classes of girls were assigned different age groups— 
under six, from six to ten, and from ten to fifteen—and 
each person was asked to bring a useful gift and one for 
pleasure, to cost not over 25¢ each and to leave the price 
marks on the articles. The boys brought money to buy 
fruit and candy. When the Saturday before Christmas 
arrived—the day set for the store—there were about 125 
gifts. The afternoon before a committee had fixed up the 
store. Finding that the hall between the kitchen and the 
social hall was equipped with counters all around, it was 
chosen for the store and decorated with Christmas decora- 
tions. Articles were arranged according to price, standards 
bearing the signs 5¢, 10¢, or 25¢. The useful articles were 
on one side of the store and the toys on the other. At the 
end table were attractive Christmas bags of fruit, nuts, 
candy to be given to the mothers, 

We had estimated that we had enough for about thirty- 
five children, so the Welfare Society chose nine Negro 
mothers and issued to them “money” in the denominations 
of the above prices. Each mother was given 30¢ for each 
child. At ten o’clock the “clerks” who served, were ready 
and the mothers began to come. The store was kept open 
about two hours and the mothers had a grand time selecting 
the things they wanted to give their children. Most of them 
had a pretty good idea of what they wanted, and it did us 
all good to see them having a chance to select the things 
they wanted. As the women purchased articles, a group of 
young people in the hall wrapped them in attractive Christ- 
mas wrappings. A bag of fruit and candy was given for 
each child. The articles left over were divided between the 
Christian Welfare and the Home for Crippled Negro Chil- 
dren. The young people are hoping that this year they can 
persuade other groups in the church school to adopt this 
plan and that the Store may be-held on a larger scale. 

Other groups undertaking similar projects may want to 
keep in mind these additional suggestions for a store: Give 
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the Christmas wrappings with each package, but let the 
mothers have the fun of selecting the paper and wrapping 
the packages, themselves. If possible, give small Christmas 
trees, one for each family, with some decorations. 


Religion at the fair 


The County Church Council of Bureau County, Illinois, 
reports two projects in connection with the annual County 
Fair which are worthy of note. The Church Council main- 
tains a booth in the Educational Building during the Fair 
for the display of materials in religious education, with a 
counsellor in charge at all times to assist those who are 
interested in better methods and materials. Many publishers 
send materials for display. “We find an increasing number 
of people who come spending time, taking notes, and ask- 
ing questions,” writes Mrs. G. E. Parker of Princeton. 

The Bureau County Church Council also opens the Fair 
with a large religious service on Monday evening. A promi- 
nent speaker is engaged and all the churches cooperate in 
making it an outstanding occasion. 

This is an example of one of the many opportunities 
which the churches have for doing constructive work if they 
are organized for action and have leadership with vision. 


Church at home 


John Edward Thomas, minister of the First Methodist 
Church at La Crosse, Wisconsin, reports an interesting 
project carried out with the families in his church: He asks 
his families to observe “Church Nights at Home,” during 
a period of five weeks. Each family was furnished with 
mimeographed sheets giving a theme, suggestions for wor- 
ship, suggestions for table conversation and material for 
a devotional period. Accompanying the printed instructions 
for each night was a suitable leaflet such as “Christianity 
in the Family,” by Dr. Tittle; or, “Ladder of Faith,” by 
Dr. Buttrick. Wednesday night was suggested but families 
were urged to select some other evening if Wednesday was 
not suitable. All were urged to report to the pastor on a 
card which was furnished, giving their experiences and 
comments. 

The project proved very successful and illustrates an- 
other of the efforts pastors are making to improve religion 
in the home. 


“Terse”’ 


The editors were pleased to receive from Mrs. G. E. 
Buehler of the Trinity Evangelical Reformed Sunday School 
at Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, several copies of a mimeo- 
graphed church school paper, Terse. The name was taken 
from the initial letters of the Sunday School, adding “Edi- 
tion.” They publish this six times a year. The paper con- 
tained much interesting material and the pupils are en- 
thusiastic about it. Probably many church schools are 
missing an excellent opportunity in not having a similar 
publication. It is an excellent means of promotion and 
publicity; it gives people a sense of belonging to a going 
organization; and it gives a number of young people some 
creative work to do. The cost of a mimeographed bulletin 
is not prohibitive. A small subscription fee is generally 
easily collected. In some cases expenses may be borne by 
the church school budget, since it is a good investment for 
improved enrollment and attendance. 
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Should the Public Schools Promote 
Sectarian Loyalties 


(Continued from page 4) 


well as cities, states, and nations, need the inquiring eyes 
of youth, and that ecclesiastical leaders, as well as mayors, 
governors and presidents, are proper objects of youth 
scrutiny. : 

3. The relation of knowledge to attitudes, purposes, and 
life philosophies is a third point at which Dr. Johnson and 
I either disagree or else need to make our agreement clear. 
Certainly some religious groups do not perceive how de- 
pendent our purposes and our characters are upon our ac- 
quaintance with historical and scientific facts. The ig- 
norant electorate to which Dr. Johnson attributes the dis- 
grace of the Scopes episode was kept ignorant by a religion 
that regarded spirituality as entirely independent of the 
sciences. In respect to evolution, biblical criticism, and 
various other matters that normally would come to attention 
in schools that teach religion, it is not enough to tell pupils 
that some religious groups believe this, while others believe 
that. 

The pupil is entitled to knowledge where knowledge is 
available, whether the subject-matter be government or 
religion. He is entitled to it both because knowledge is the 
sustenance of mind, and because knowledge is one of the 
essential elements in good conduct and good character. The 
fact that it is such an essential element is well illustrated 
by the problems of race discrimination, Gentiles who have 
no realization of the historical relations between Christians 
and Jews might (and some of them do) treat Jews kindly, 
but we Christians, if we lack this historical perspective, 
are unlikely to be entirely just to both ourselves and our 
Jewish contemporaries. Similarly, whites can be generous to 
Negroes without any just conception of Negro mental 
capacity, but generosity on the part of whites is no sub- 
stitute for adequate opportunity on the part of blacks. Just 
so a religious institution that shuts its eyes to advancing 
knowledge inevitably forms distorted characters in its con- 
stituents, There is not one controverted religious belief that 
does not involve, either directly or indirectly (by reason 
of its setting in a totality of conduct) some question of 
fact upon which some phase of conduct and character hangs. 
This is why good teaching cannot ignore such questions as 
I mentioned in my first contribution, nor relegate them. 
as Dr. Johnson advises, to the very institutions that are 
making mistakes with respect to them. 

Our present situation is deplorable enough, but it would 
be made worse if the state schools should give their backing 
to religions that are not ready for public, democratic in- 
quiry into their institutional habits and leadership. Our 
schools are not morally nor religiously barren, however. 


They are doing much, and they could do far more, towards. 


the development of a deeply religious devotion to democ- 
racy. Our immediate need is exploration of this area by eyes 
that are not too institutionalized. 


A Reply to Dr. Coe’s Three Points 
(Continued from page 4) 


of his home, than to become merely critically minded 
toward what Dr. Coe and I consider an undemocratic view 
of the church. To be intellectually “right” all the way about 
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the implications of democracy for institutions is no sub- 
stitute for having roots that strike into the soil of a religious 
community. I really think this is one of two major differ- 
ences between Dr. Coe’s position and mine. 

Dr. Coe wants to foster critical mindedness. So do I. I 
want children to be critical not only of what the church 
tells them but of what their parents tell them. But I would 
not think it educationally fruitful to begin with a classifica- 
tion of their homes into democratic and undemocratic— 
much as I would hope that the integral character of the 
educative process would lead to the application of valid 
criteria to every phase of their lives. 

3. The other of these major differences is stated in Dr. 
Coe’s third point. Perhaps, as he suggests, the difference 
is due to lack of understanding, but I think it runs deeper, 
as I indicated in my second article. To my mind the issue 
here is not at all the relation of knowledge to attitudes, nor 
is it whether “the pupil is entitled to knowledge where 
knowledge is available.” I expressly ruled this issue out by 
saying that it was beliefs “outside the realm of objective, 
demonstrable fact” that could not be “validated or set aside 
by appeal to the scientific method.” Wherever the facts are 
known the school should teach them, no matter what doc- 
trine they upset. Wherever doctrines are offered as substi- 
tutes for known facts there is radical work for education to 
do. Not, however, because it is “democratic” to do so. Look 
again at Tennessee’s evolution trial. It was the people who 
stood in the way of enlightenment. This educational ideal is 
the fruit of our faith in an orderly universe and it is singu- 
larly independent of the common will at any given time. 
Democracy requires that the people be allowed to make 
mistakes and to correct their own mistakes. 

Thus I accept all that Dr. Coe says about an institution 
that “shuts its eyes to advancing knowledge,” but I think I 
stated my position in a way to make this irrelevant as 
criticism. I suspect that in our different understanding of 
the scope and availability of the scientific method our 
major difference is to be found. If the series is continued 
I hope that Dr. Coe will take up specifically what was said 
on this point in my second article. 


What We Can Expect of the 
Sunday School 
(Continued from page 11) 
who have little knowledge of child learning and who would 


force the boy and girl into the Procrustean bed of an 
approach to the Bible that is suitable to youth or adult. So 
the Bible takes on life and meaning and becomes the 
revivifier and the guide of the church fellowship. Such 
teachers are realists. They know that children must mature 
into adolescents and adults before much of the Bible mes- 
sage is comprehensible. 


We can expect of Sunday schools what good Sunday 
schools are already accomplishing. They have wonderful 
possibilities that have only partially been realized. They 
are schools for Christian learning and living that can 
vitalize and guide the total life of the church fellowship 
under the guidance of the trained and wise minister with 
the intelligent cooperation of the membership. Such church 
schools remind one with a quickening of heart of that verse 
in the second epistle to Timothy, “God hath not given us a 
nt of fear but of power and of love, and of a sound 
mind.” 
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Wisdom and vision 


For Ministers, Teachers, 


and Worship Committees 


When We Give Thanks 
By Herman J. Sweet 


(These meditations may be used 
separately if desired.) 


We said, “Lord, we thank thee for 
food.” 

And He said, “Have you thought of 
the farmer, who with faith and hope 
tills the ground, and plants the seed, 
and toils the long months until the 
harvest? 

“And of the gardener who, with 
bending back, fights his untiring bat- 
tle with frost and storm, weeds and in- 
sects? 

“And of the drivers of trucks; and 
of the handlers of trains; the pickers, 
the sorters; the toilers in the intense 
heat of canneries? 

“And when last did you show your 
thanks by a kind word, and with pa- 
tience when service falters, and by con- 
cern for a fair price and a fair wage? 

“And have you thought of the world’s 
hungry millions—of children who have 
never had enough to eat, of mothers 
who starve that their children may eat 
—of wasted food and restricted pro- 
_ duction and empty stomachs; of filled 
shop windows and hungry men wearily 
pacing the street?” 

And we heard a voice saying, “I was 
hungered and you gave me no meat.” 
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We said, “Lord, we thank thee for 
clothing.” 


And He said, “Have you thought in 
humility and penitence— 

“Of the Negro and the tenant farmer, 
ill-fed and poorly housed, his back 
bent beneath the boiling sun to pick 
the cotton? 

“And of the lone herder on the wind- 
swept hill patiently watching his 
sheep ? 

“And of the women and children at 
the hot silk vats? 

“Of men and women standing day 
after day in the monotonous whirl of 
many machines, weaving the cloth and 
wondering, ‘Will my job be here to- 
morrow—or will the mill be closed 
again?’ 

“Of the tailors bending over their 


needles, many of them in ill-ventilated, ° 


ill-lighted workshops? 
“Of the patient salesgirls behind 
countless counters? 
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“When you bought your latest bar- 
gain did you ask, ‘Who made it and 
where, and under what conditions?’ 

“And when you spoke your thanks 
for warm clothing, was it with a touch 
of shame that you live in a world in 
which so many suffer for want of cloth- 
ing and that you have done so little 
about it? 

“Did you think of what terror the 
winter holds for countless millions 
across the world with only rags to 
keep out the cold, of children without 
shoes, of men who must work without 
comfort?” 

And we heard a voice saying, “I was 
naked and ye clothed me not.” 


We said, “Lord, we thank thee for 


freedom.” 


And He said, “Have you thought 
with penitence and a burden of guilt— 

“Of the countless millions in prisons 
and in concentration camps, many of 
them there that the order may be per- 
petuated which guarantees what to you 
is freedom? 

“Have you thought that freedom is 
not a thing only of laws and privileges, 
but of duties and of disciplines? 

“Have you asked how you may better 
accept your duties and surrender your 
privileges that more men everywhere 
may be truly free? 

“And while you give thanks for free- 


dom in a world in which men lose 
freedom because they have abused it, 
have you asked, ‘What am I doing to 
set free the spirits which are bound, 
and to pay my debt of gratitude to 
those who suffer that freedom may 
again live, brave hearts everywhere 
who do not bow to power and will not 
yield their hearts to lies?’ ” 

And we heard a voice saying, “I was 
in prison and ye visited me not.” 
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We said, “Lord, we thank thee for 
loved ones and for friends.” 

And He said, “Have you thought of 
the countless lonely ones who tramp 
the city’s streets, and line the by-ways 
of the world, the unloved and the un- 
lovely, the unwanted and the shunned? 

“Have you thought of the world’s 
millions, dislodged from homes and 
separated from families and friends? 

“When last did you step aside from 
your busy life to bring cheer and hope 
and courage to one of the world’s out- 
casts?” 

And we heard a voice saying, “I was 
a stranger and ye took me not in.” 


And we said with shame, “Lord, what 
wilt thou have us to do? 


And He said, “Have ye not read— 
and have you not understood ?—Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 
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PrELUDE: Organ selection of Christmas songs 
(Children and adults take places in con- 
gregation.) 


PROCESSIONAL: Junior and intermediate girls, 
robed in white and carrying lighted can- 
dles, march in singing, “O Come, All Ye 
Faithful.” They take their places on the 
platform or in the chancel, the high 
speaking voices to the left and the low 
voices to the right. They remain standing 
until after the Call to Worship. 

The Reaper takes his place to the 
right of the platform or chancel, on a 
raised dais, so that he may be well seen 
and heard. 

CALL TO WorsuHiP: (Girls acting as a speak- 
ing choir) 

High voices: “O come, let us worship,” 

Low voices: “Let us bow down before him.” 

High voices: “Let all the earth keep si- 
lence” 

Low voices: “Before his holy Presence.” 

High voices: “Come—” 

Low voices: “Let us worship.” 

Together: (turning to face the congrega- 
tion) “Hear us as we pray.” 

CONGREGATION AND SPEAKING Cuorr: (Join 
in the Lord’s Prayer. At its conclusion 
candles are extinguished and the Choir is 
seated.) : 

READER (A young man robed in academic or 
clergical gown, may read from script) : 
A thousand years and more have come and 
gone since the first Christmas day. Once 
more we are gathered together in this holy 
season to celebrate the great gift of God— 
his son, our Christ, even Jesus. In the 
hearts of all a new joy is stirred. Love, 
Christmas love, is in our hearts—the love 
which is our legacy, love of God for us, 
love of men through and by us, love of 
sharing for all who know the Christ. 

All through the ages this glow flames 
anew, an old yet ever bright flame which 
leaps and beams each year as we celebrate 
this holy day. All share, young and old 
Let the children raise their voices to Him 
in praise. 

Sone By Primaries: The primary children 
may go to the front to sing an especially 
chosen Christmas song. When they finish 
they return to their places. 

Reaper: Long foretold was the coming of 
the Savior. Listen again to the words of 
the prophecy as told by Isaiah. 

Seconp READER: (An intermediate boy in a 
black gown takes his place at the front 
of the church and reads from a large 
Bible): Isaiah 9:2-7. (Leaves platform 
when reading is finished.) 

Reaver: At long last the prophecy was ful- 
filled, for on a certain night in Bethlehem 
a wondrous gift was given. Men have told 
the story over and over in song. We re- 
member once more that night; we hear its 
song. 

CHor (sings): “O Little Town of Bethle- 
hem” 

READER: Matthew tells of another event, the 
visit of the Wise Men. 

Seconp Reaper: (Returns to front and 
reads) Matthew 2:1-3. (If desired, the 
three Wise Men may be impersonated by 
three young men who walk across the 
stage while a group of junior boys sings 
“We Three Kings of Orient Are.” If this 
is omitted, the SecoND READER may read 
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Holy night 


Christmas play and 
worship program 


By GRACE THIELPAPE* 


through verse 11, and then return to his 
seat.) 

READER: So it was recorded. Each year down 
through the ages men all over the earth 
have retold the story, have relived its 
message. Gifts are given and received. Joy 
is made known because of the love men 
have shown toward each other. We bring 
our offering tonight also that this love may 
be kept bright and glowing through us. Let 
us sing “Joy to the World” as we bring 
our gifts to the King. 

CONGREGATION sings “Joy to the World” 
as the offering is taken by senior boys. 
OFFERING PRAYER: Accept, O great Father, 
this gift of love. May it add to the flame 
thou hast kindled. May no negligence of 
ours ever let it glow less brightly than 
it now does in our hearts this season. Bless 

it to thy use. Amen. 

READER: Across the years men have told and 
retold in play, poetry and song this glad 
story. Tonight we are to retell one man’s 
attempt to keep alive this holy event. 

It is the year 1818. We are in the village 
of Aberndorp, near Salzburg, Austria. 
A young parish priest, Father Joseph Mohr, 
is in his church. He is thinking over again 
the old, old story and is preparing a Christ- 
mas service for his congregation. But some- 
thing seems to be troubling him. Listen! 
(The play begins) 


The Play, “Holy Night” 


Scene 


The pulpit space of a church. One table. 


and two or three chairs are all the furniture 
needed. A pad of paper and a pencil are on 
the table. Keep the stage rather bare, for 
after the children bring the greens, wreathes 
and candles there will be a great change in 
the beauty of the scene. 


Characters 


FaTtHER Mour—His costume is a minister’s 
robe, with white collar. He needs a cloak 
or cape and hat to wear as he leaves stage. 
These should be on a chair as the play 
opens. 

PROFESSOR FRANZ GRUBER—He is a young 
school teacher. He must be able to play the 
banjo or guitar. If he can sing, so much 
the better, but it is not required. When 
he enters he wears a dark suit and an over- 
coat or cape or long cloak. Around his 
neck is a bright long woolly scarf. He 
wears a dark hat. Under his arm he car- 
ries a banjo or guitar. 

Hans—a little boy 8 to 10 years old. A happy, 
cheerful, healthy boy who helps Father 
Mohr about the church. He wears dark 
trousers and could have on a light shirt 


* Claverack, New York. 


with a rather large tie, or a smock such as 

German peasants wore in 1818. 
GRETCHEN—a very ragged, thin, poor little 

girl, whose mother is dying. She cries and 


is very much frightened, but she knows ~ 


Father Mohr is her true friend, so she 
trusts him more than anyone else. 

Anna, Henry, Cart, Marre and others form 
a small group of children who come to the 
church to decorate it for Christmas. They 
are happy and polite and very fond of 
their teacher, Professor Gruber, and of 
their minister, Father Mohr. They may be 
dressed as HANs, or just in winter clothes 
of today. : 


As the play begins, FATHER Mour is seen 
pacing back and forth. He is greatly troubled. 


FatHer Mour: Ach! those mice again. 
What trouble those little pests can make. 
What trouble! Now here I am without my 
organ for my midnight mass tomorrow. 
They have chewed the bellows of our or- 
gan. Now I have no music. What to do? 
(Continues his pacing) But, I must have 
music. (Pauses—then calls) Hans—Hans. 

Hans: Yes, Father. 

FatuHer: Hans, come here. 

Hans: (Comes quickly, is smiling) Yes, 
Father Mohr. What is it? Here am I. What 
can I do? 

FatHer: Ach! Hans. I have a great trouble. 
Tt is those little mice. The bellows on our 
organ are ruined! Now we have no music 
for our Christmas Mass tomorrow night. 
What am I to do? Tell me, Hans. What 
am I to do? (Spreads his hands out de- 
spairingly and shrugs up his shoulders as 
he looks at Hans.) 

Hans: (With a cry of dismay) Oh, Father! 
No music for our Christmas Mass! Why, 
whatever shall we do? 

FaTHer: Yes, Hans, what shall we do? 
(He puts his arm around Hans’ shoulders 
as they stand center stage) __ 

Hans: (After thinking very hard for a mo- 
ment) Perhaps Professor Gruber could 
help us. Only at school today he was hum- 
ming a new tune. “Always,” he said to us, 
“always there are little tunes running 
about in my head. Maybe you will hear a 
new one some day soon.” 

FaTHeR: Ja. Gruber. Perhaps he could help. 
But we still have no organ. 

Hans: But don’t you see, Father. He plays 
his tunes on his banjo [guitar]. 

FatTHer: A banjo! Ach, Hans! A banjo for 
Midnight Christmas Mass! (Goes down 
stage, thinking.) 

Hans: (Coming after him) But if you can’t 
use the organ, you'll have to have some- 
thing. 

FaTHER: To be sure, we must have some- 
thing. (Suddenly turning to Hans) Hans! 
Go—go find Herr Professor and bring him 
here. Oh ho! Perhaps the three of us can 
make some music for tomorrow. 

Hans: (Very eagerly) Oh yes! And that 
won't be hard for I saw the Professor 
coming up the lane just as you called me. 
Tll go bring him in. (FaTHER Mone 
watches him, smiling, as he runs off stage 
calling “Professor—Oh Professor Gru- 
ber!”) 

(If played in church, Hans runs down the 
aisle and meets the PROFESSOR coming toward 
him. He is just taking off his hat. He un- 
winds the bright woolly scarf and shakes the 
snow from his coat.) 
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Proressor: Ja, ja, Hans. Why all the hurry? 
(He laughs) Be patient, son. What is it? 

Hans: Oh Herr Professor. We are in the 
greatest trouble. Father Mohr and I. It’s 
the mice, you see. They have caused all the 
trouble. We don’t know whatever to do. 
Won't you help us? 

Pror.: (Laughs again, as he comes on the 
Stage. FATHER MouR watches him as he 
takes off his coat and throws it on the 
chair.) What is it Father? Not so fast, 
Hans. Is the trouble so great? 

FatHer: (Laughs, too, and shrugs his 
shoulders) Ach, ja, Gruber. I am glad you 
are here. Just the sight of you cheers me. 
(Turns te HANs who comes to stand at his 
side.) Ja, Hans and I have a little problem. 
Hans seems te think you can help. 

Pror.: (Suil puzzled) But the mice... ? 

Fatuer: (Laughing) The mice have chewed 
the bellows! Tomorrow night is our Christ- 
mas Mass, and we have no organ. 

Pror.: (Sitting on chair. He props his banjo 
against the chair where he is sitting. He 
whistles) So ...! That is a bit of trouble, 
now, isn’t it? 

Hans: So what are we to do? 

Pror: Well, could the choir sing? Or per- 
haps, the children? (He seems to be just 
thinking out loud.) 5 

Fatuer: (Begins once more to pace slowly 
about the stage) Perhaps—perhaps—but 
without music and on Christmas Eve, that 
seems too bad. My people will miss it so 
(This very sadly). This is our most pre- 
cious Mass you see, Christmas—. 

Hans: (Goes eagerly to the PRoFEssor) So 
you see, Herr Professor, we thought you 
could help us. (Pauses a second and then 
says) You could play your banjo! 

Proressor: (Very much astonished) My 
banjo! My banjo! For Christmas Mass! 
(The father watches him smilingly.) 

Hans: Oh yes! I think it is very sweet. And 
do you remember that tune you played 
for us today? Couldn’t you play that? 
Couldn’t you? (He has become very anxious 
—wvery earnest.) 

Proressor: (Still puzzled—still thinking 
aloud) Oh! Oh yes—that tune—but there 
are no words—and—a banjo—midnight 
mass—it just doesn’t seem to fit somehow! 

FatHer: Come Gruber—let’s hear the tune. 
Maybe some words will be found to fit it. 
Who knows? Come—play it for us. 

Proressor: (Picks up his banjo. Idly plays 
a few chords, and lets run through them 
the melody of “Silent Night.” This is done 
slowly—a chord—then a snatch of the 
song—then a chord. He is feeling along. 
Slowly the idea is growing—a Mass—a 
song for holy night—for Christmas. 
Fatuer Mour and Hans watch and listen 
more and more closely. Something is hap- 
pening to their idea too; they look at each 
other, nod—yes, that is what we wanted 
wasn’t it; yes, that is lovely; yes, that fits 
our service. This is all shown in the look 
on their faces.) 

Suddenly the mood is broken by the cry 
of a@ small girl who runs onto the stage 
erying wildly, in a frightened manner. 

GretcHen: (Runs to FATHER and flings her 
arms about him) Father Mohr—oh Father, 
Mommie is so sick! Oh! you must come. 
Tm so frightened. Please hurry; please 
come—now—right away. (She .clings to 
him sobbing.) : 

FatHer: (Very comfortingly) Ach ya, 
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Gretchen child, of course. Now hush— 
hush—everything will be all right! Come 
now, dry those tears. (He stoops down to 
her, but she only clings to him the more 
in her grief. He takes a hat and cloak, then 
putting his arm around GRETCHEN begins 
to lead her off the stage.) Gruber, work 
some more on that tune. Maybe when I 
get back we can get some words for it, eh? 
(Turning again to GRETCHEN) Come now, 
we go. (Turns to Hans) Hans, my boy, I 
shall leave you in charge of the children. 
When they come, help them to fix the 
room—you know how we all like it. 

Hans: Yes, yes, we'll take care of it all. 
Youll help us too, Herr Professor, won’t 
you? (PrRoFEssoR smiles and _ neds. 
FATHER and GRETCHEN leave the stage. 
Tt is still for a moment. Hans seats him- 
self on the floor.) Now we're all alone! 
But soon the children will be here. Then 
you'll see how pretty it will look when we 
finish decorating it. (PROFEssoR begins 
once more to play the tune.) That’s a very 
pretty tune Professor. I do think it would 
be so nice if you could play your banjo 
for Mass tomorrow. 

Proressor: Perhaps you like a banjo, Hans, 
but what about the rest of the people? No! 
It probably wouldn’t do! But this tune— 
you like it, eh? Well, so do IL Now here, 
let me play a bit more. (He does so. 
Hans listens and partly hums along with 
the playing.) 

The CHILDREN enter. They laugh and 
talk and are generally a bit noisy as they 
come onto the stage. They are carrying 
wreaths, greens, etc., also several tall white 
candles. They greet HANs and the PRoFEs- 
soR, as they take off their wraps. 

Anna: Oh, hello, Professor Gruber. Here 
are all the things Father Mohr asked us to 
bring. What shall we do with them? 

Hans: Oh Anna, we can decorate all by our- 
selves. Father Mohr had to go to Gretchen’s 
house, but he told us to go ahead. Come on, 
let’s surprise him. Here, Henry, put yours 
over there. Marie, yours over there—. 

Anna: Carl, you put your candles here on 
the table—and, oh yes, over here too on 
that table. 

(As they place the greens around the 
Toom it begins to look very festive and 
Christmasy so ANNA cannot help saying) 
Oh, how fine we do look! (They all ad- 
mire it with nods and little oh’s and ah’s. 
All the while the PRoressor still plays his 
tune and gradually the children gather 
about him and listen.) 

Anna: Is that a new tune Professor? It’s 
very pretty. 

PROFESSOR: Yes, Anna, it is a new song. It 
just came into my head today. No one 
has ever heard it before. 

Hans: Did you know that the mice have 
chewed on the bellows and that the organ 
won’t play? 

Att: Oh no! Really! No organ? No music! 
Anna: No music—for Christmas! Whatever 
shall we do? (She is really distressed.) 
Proressor: Now look, children. The idea just 
comes to me. Hans, maybe we could use 
my banjo, but let’s have you children learn 
the music and you can be the organ. Huh? 
What do you say? Could you learn it so 
quickly? Listen—Ill play it for you and 
you “la la” it along with me. Come now. 

(He chords, then plays air; then the 
children sing it along with him. Do this 


slowly, but do not drag it out too long. 
Very soon they all know the simple tune 
and it is hummed entirely. After they finish 
it once there is just a moment of silence. 
The tune is beautiful; they all sense it and 
sit there just feeling its loveliness. Then 
suddenly it is time to go home.) 

Anna: Oh! How late it has grown! Oh we 
must go. Come. (All busily get on hats 
and coats. As they all are about to leave) 
Professor, your tune is so nice. We can sur- 
prise Father Mohr with it, can’t we? 
Maybe when he comes, he can make words 
for it and we shall have music, after all, for 
tomorrow! 

Pror.: Yes, Anna, maybe we can. Good 
night, all. (CHILDREN leave. Pror. stands 
and prepares to leave also.) 

Hans: I'll go along with you, Professor, but 
first Tll light the candles. It will be more 
cheerful for Father when he comes. He 
lights the candles and just as he finishes 
FaTtHeR Monur reenters.) 

FATHER: Hans—Professor! How cheerful we 
look! And how lovely you have made the 
chancel. That is beautiful. It will please 
our people. 

Hans: O Father! I am so glad you like it. 
The other children have just left. We 
hoped it would please you. 

FATHER: It does, Hans, it does. (He sits 
on one of the chairs. Hans stands beside 
him and the Professor comes near, carrying 
his banjo.) 

Pror.: How beautiful it must have been on 
that other Christmas, Father. All seems so 
still, so beautiful. It’s almost a holy still- 
ness, isn’t it? > 

FatuHer: Ja, Professor, it must have been a 
beautiful, still night—a “stille nacht” in 
Bethlehem. All was quiet, and then there 
was a light. Much, perhaps, as our light 
here, soft and warm. Outside, all was dark 
and quiet. 

Hans: Father, we sang the tune over and 
over while you were gone. We can sing it 
now quite well, can’t we Professor? Do 
you suppose you could write some words, 
now, about lights and night, and the baby 
Jesus? 

Fatuer: (Picking up pencil and paper) Let’s 
see. Heilege nacht—stille nacht—alles 
schlaft—einsam wacht— (he writes) 

Pror.: (Repeating) Holy night—silent night 
—all is calm—(Stops suddenly, picks up 
his banjo and begins to play) Hans, sing 
this, just as Father has it there. Look! 
it fits our music perfectly! 

Hans: (Excitedly) Oh Professor—Father 
Mohr, it does! (He sings) Holy night, 
silent night, All is calm, all is bright. 
(Then he stops and looks at the pad on 
the minister’s knee, and reads over aloud 
what Father Mohr has just written.) 

Round yon virgin, Mother and Child, 
Holy Infant, so tender and mild. 
Sleep in heavenly peace, 

Sleep in heavenly peace. 

Pror.: Why the words are beautiful and the 
music fits them perfectly. 

FatHer: Ja! That’s it, Professor, Hans! 
That’s our song. Here is the beginning. 
The rest will be easy. Let’s go find the rest 
of the children and finish the song before 
tomorrow. 

The three leave the stage as the organ 
softly begins to play. From behind the scenes 


(Continued on page 32) 
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D ecem be 


: Worshipa Programs 


Primary 
Department 


By Irene Rockenbach* 


THEME FOR DECEMBER: Keeping Christmas 

Christian 

Truly the Master spoke wisely when he 
said, “It is more blessed to give than to 
receive.” When we put this maxim into prac- 
tice in the church school, we are following 
a method that is in harmony with the life and 
teachings of our Lord. In many departments 
it has been found that instead of the children 
losing interest because they are encouraged 
to give rather than to receive gifts in the 
church school, there is a finer spirit of rever- 
ence and joyous worship in observing the 
birthday of Jesus. 


Motion Pictures 


Child of Bethlehem, 2 reels, 20 min. Sound. 
Rental, $6.00 (During December, $12.00) The 
story of Jesus from his birth up through his 
twelfth year. 

Available from Bell & Howell, 1801 Larch- 
mont Ave., Chicago, Illinois; Ideal Pictures, 
28 E. Eighth St., Chicago; Master Films, 
6260 Romaine St., Hollywood, California. 


When Jesus Was Born. 1 reel, 16 mm. 
Silent. Rental $2.25. (Subject to a 25% in- 
crease Dec. 1-15, a 50% increase December 
16-31; 100% Christmas Day.) The back- 
ground of life in Palestine into which Jesus 
was born, and the story of his birth. 

Available from Ideal Pictures, 28 E. Eighth 
St., Chicago, Illinois; Harmon Foundation, 
140 Nassau St., New York City. 


December 7 


TuHeme: “Thou shalt call his name Jesus” 
ACTIVITY: 


Bringing and arranging Christmas greens. 

Looking at books of Christmas stories, 
poems and pictures. 

Making Christmas tree decorations. 

Early-comers may gather around the piano 
to sing Christmas songs. 


Quter Music: “Chimes” Edward Shippen 
Barnes 

Picture: “Chrisimas Bells,” Blashfield 

LEADER: 


What are the angels in the picture doing? 
Do the bells seem to be ringing a happy 
message? The faces of the angels express 
great joy; even the pigeons flying about seem 
to be happy and glad. What message do you 
think the bells are ringing out? Why is 
Christmas a happy time? Was there ever a 
time when there was no Christmas? Can you 
think of a way to make the birthday of Jesus 
a happy one? 


Poem: 


* Durfield, Dlinois. 

1From Primary Music and Worship. Presbyterian 
Board of Christian Education, Philadelphia. 

From Story World, Philadelphia, The American 
Baptist Publication Society. Used*by permission. 
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Curistmas Is ComINc* 


There’s a wreath hung up in the window, 

And Christmas is not far away. 

We both want al] little children 

To be happy on Jesus’ birthday. 

We've taken some toys from our boxes, 

Good things we really can spare, 

We're going to give them to others, 

For things are the best when you share. 
MyrtTLe BarBER CARPENTER 


Sone: “Why Do Bells for Christmas Ring?”** 
Story: 


Tue Messacs To Mary 

A long time ago, a young woman called 
Mary lived in a little white house in the 
town of Nazareth. We know Mary was good 
and kind, and tried to do the things that 
were pleasing in God’s sight. 

One evening, as Mary was walking in the 
garden, and praying, there appeared before 
her a beautiful shining angel. The angel 
said, “Hail, Mary, blessed art thou among 
women.” Mary was frightened, and hid her 
face in her hands. But the angel said again, 
softly, “Do not be afraid, God is pleased with 
you, and has sent me to bring you a message 
of great joy. He shall send you his Son, 
Jesus, and you shall be his mother, and care 
for him lovingly.” h 

Mary could scarcely believe what she heard, 
but she knew it must be true, or the angel 
would not have told her. She answered and 
said, “Be it with me as you have said.” 

The angel went away into heaven, but 
Mary remembered the message that he 
brought her. She was very happy, and sang 
a little song that we call the Song of Mary. 
Every day she walked in the garden, praying, 
and asking God for help in getting ready to 
take care of the little Jesus when he should 
come. (Show a picture of “The Annuncia- 
tion”) 

Sone: “In Little Bethlehem’* 

Prayer: O God, we love the glad Christmas- 
time, with all that it tells us and brings us 
each year. With all our hearts, we say, 
“Thank you for giving us the Christ child.” 
Amen. 

OFFERING SERVICE: (Explain the purpose for 
which the offering is to be used. If it is 
planned to use it to make a happy Christ- 
mas for someone, the leader should tell 
about the plan.) 

Prayer Response:* 


O God, make me know that I should give 
Some gifts and love away. 

Help me to be a child who makes 

A merry Christmas Day. 


December 14 


THEME: “Behold, we bring you good tidings” 
ACTIVITY: 

Plan to make a merry Christmas for a 
family, a group of crippled children, or an 
orphanage, by bringing food, clothing and 


3 From Songs for Little People. Danielson and Conant. 
Pilgrim Press. 

4From Primary Stories, Course I, Part I, Folder 10. 
Closely Graded Lessons. The Graded Press, New York. 

5 From Prayers for Little Men and Women, by John 
Martin. Used by permission. Harper & Brothers, Pub- 
lishers. 


good used toys. Red cambric stockings may 
be given out to hold gifts of money for some 
special object. Conversation, pictures and 
stories in this-early period will interest) the 
children in the plan. 


Quiet Music: “Silent Night, Holy Night” 
Picture: “The Nativity,” Correggio 
LEADER: 


We have listened to the music of a Christ- 
mas hymn which is, I think, the best loved 
of all. The words and music were written 
more than one hundred years ago. The pastor 
of a church in a little town called Salzburg, 
in Austria, wanted a Christmas hymn for his 
choir to sing on Christmas eve, and he could 
find none that he thought suitable. So he sat 
down to his table and wrote the words of 
this hymn that we love so much, “Silent Night, 
Holy Night.” He took the verses to the 
schoolmaster in the next village, Franz 
Gruber. When Franz Gruber read the beauti- 
ful verses, “all is calm, all is bright,” he 
thought about that first starry Christmas eve 
when the little Lord Jesus came, and about 
the Mother Mary, who cared for the Child 
so tenderly, and he sat down to his piano, 
and running his fingers up and down the 
keyboard softly, he composed the beautiful 
music which we always sing at Christmas 
time, to the words that the pastor of the 
little church in Salzburg wrote. é 

[Instead of this, the version of this story 
given in the play, “Holy Night,” in the No- 
vember Journal may be told. There is con- 
siderable vagueness concerning the actual 
events. ] . 

Let us sing this beautiful Christmas hymn. 


Hymn: “Silent Night, Holy Night,” (First 
verse) 

Scripture: The Christmas Story. Luke 2:8-20. 

Story: “The Little Gray Lamb” 

Hymn: “Come Softly” (See next page.) 

PRAYER: Dear God, we thank thee for Jesus. 
We are glad that he came to show us how 
to live. Help us to keep his birthday by 
being kind and loving to others. Amen. 

OFFERING SERVICE 


December 21 


TuHeme: “We have seen his star in the east” 
ACTIVITY: 


The children may arrange the figures in a 
Christmas créche, cutting the stable from 
corrugated paper and the figures from card- 
board, or purchasing the materials at the 
dime store. 

Of course there will be a Christmas tree in 
the department room, and if the small cam- 
bric stockings for money gifts were given out 
earlier in the month, they should be brought 
today and hung upon the tree. 

If plans have been made for the giving of 
food, clothing and toys to needy children, a 
decorated table or receptacle should be ready 
for these articles, and arrangements made for 
their presentation before Christmas day. 


Qutet Music: A medley of Christmas carols 
Poem: “Gifts’”” 


* By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey, in Stories for Sunday 
Telling. The Pilgrim Press. 

™By Nancy Byrd Turner, in Primary Teacher's Text- 
book, Course I, Part I, Closely Graded Lessons. The 
Graded Press, New York. 
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Prayer Sone: “A Christmas Prayer” 


ScripturE: Matthew: 2:1-12 
Sone: “In Little Bethlehem” 
Story: 

Finpinc CHrisTMas® 


For days now Nell had been telling Little 
Brother about Christmas. That is, she told 
him all she knew, which wasn’t very much. 
She did know something about a Christmas 
Baby, and the Christmas angels. Mother said 
it happened long ago, before even old Mrs. 
Rooney was a baby. Nowadays there was 
Christmas, too—in the up-town sections 
where the people weren’t so crowded. It 
seemed that if you lived where Nell did, 
Christmas didn’t find you. Things were too 
noisy and confused. Nell thought that Christ- 
mas must be afraid to come where the streets 
are so dark and narrow. 

Out on the fire escape, huddled under an 
old blanket, little Nell held her brother 
close, and once again told him all she knew 
of the beautiful Christmas story. Mrs. Rooney 
was with mother, and had said they better 
go out for a while. 

“Will Christmas come here?” Brother 
asked, as he tried to snuggle a bit closer. 

“T don’t believe it will come here,” 
whispered Nell; “I think it’s afraid to come 
down here where it is so dark and crowded.” 

Little Brother could well understand that, 
for once when he and Nell had gone on an 
errand late in the evening, he had been 
almost afraid to come back home through 
the streets. 

“Could we go and find it somewhere else?” 
he asked. 

“Maybe we could,” said little Nell; “I 
don’t know just where to look, but we could 
hunt for it.” Anyway, it was too cold to sit 
longer on the fire-escape, so they might as 
well try to find Christmas. But where could 
they look? 

By keeping close to the wall where the 
shadows were, they managed to get down the 
dark street without being seen. 

“Where are we going to look?” asked 
Little Brother. 

“Mother said the first Christmas was in a 
barn,” said Nell, “Let’s stop at Tony’s stable. 
We might find it there.” 

“And maybe we'll see his horse again,” said 
Little Brother. 

Tony was in the stable, and a light shone 
through the window. He saw them as soon as 
they came inside. It was warm there, and 
smelled of clean hay. Tony’s stable was always 
clean. He loved animals, and took the very 
best care of Molly, his horse, who in turn 
pulled the fruit-wagon for him very faith- 
fully. 

“Come in! come in!” called Tony. “You 
wanta see something fine? It’s Christmas eve, 
eh? Come and see what I got here!” 

Tony led the way to Molly’s stall, around 
which he had hung old sacks to keep out any 
bit of wind. He was beaming with a broad 
smile as he pulled aside the curtain to let 
them peep in. 

There in the stall beside Molly was a 
little long-legged colt. Molly was sniffing at 
it, but she whinnied when she saw that 
friends had come to call. 

“Oh! Oh!” whispered Nell. 

“Ts it Christmas?” asked Little Brother. 

Tony slapped his knee and cried, “That’s 
it! I wondered whatta da name should be? 
Molly, da baby’s name is Christmas.” 

There was no use trying to make Tony 
understand that this was not the Christmas 
they were hunting, so Nell and Little Brother 
went out again into the cold evening, and 


turned toward the brightness of the up-town 


section. Nell stopped to pull Little-Brother’s 


8 From The Story Shop, by Mary C. Odell. Published 
by The Judson Press, Philadelphia. Used by permission. 
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worn scarf up about his ears, for the night 
was crisply cold. There was a big fruit market 
on a corner where many people came to buy. 
Tonight fine cars stood outside waiting while 
ladies in furs made purchases for the Christ- 
mas dinner. Oranges were stacked in huge 
piles, and there were apples, grapefruit, 
lemons, and many other kinds of fruit they 
could not even name. They watched a man 
buying oranges, a great many oranges. Such 
a lot of oranges! They could not help but 
stare at the man as he came out. 

“Hullo!” he said. He said it to Nell and 
Little Brother. “Like oranges? Here!” and 
he gave one to each of them; and then was 
gone. 

“Oh! Lookit!” cried Little Brother. “Is this 
Christmas?” 

“A piece of it, maybe!” laughed Nell. 
“Hold it tight, or you'll lose it.” 

Just then they heard the big bell in the 
church begin to ring. “Ding! Dong!” slowly, 
back and forth, “Ding! Dong! Ding! Dong!” 

“We might find Christmas there,” said Nell, 
as they listened. “Let’s go to the big church 
and see” 

“Could we go inside?” asked Little Brother. 

“JT don’t know. But if it’s Christmas, I 
think it will be all right.” 

The bell was still ringing when they came 
to the high steps leading up to the church. 
Little Brother stumbled and nearly lost his 
orange as he tried to see the bell swing. But 
it was too high up. 

They crept inside, and at first the church 
seemed dark. Soon they could see, way up in 
front, a bright light. There was lovely music. 
Voices were singing: 

“Ring Christmas bell! 

The sweetest story tell! 

For on this night in Bethlehem 
Was born the King of men.” 

Just then three men in queer robes, carry- 
ing odd jars, brushed past Nell and Little 
Brother. They walked slowly down the aisle. 

“What are they doing?” asked Little 
Brother, out loud. 

“Hush,” whispered a lady near-by, “This 
is Christmas. They are taking their gifts to 
Jesus. Everybody gives gifts to Jesus on 
Christmas.” 

No one noticed Nell lean over and whisper 
something to Little Brother, nor did anyone 
see them hold out their oranges as had the 
Wise Men their gifts and start down the aisle. 
the church was darkened. The only light 
came from about the manger scene. When 
they reached the steps and went slowly, hand 
in hand, to the manger, no one wondered. 
It seemed to be a part of the beautiful 
Christmas story. 

Nell and Little Brother looked at the love- 
ly angels, at Mary in her soft blue dress, at 
Joseph standing protectingly behind her, and 
at the manger. The light from the manger 
shone in their wondering faces. Little Brother 
laid his orange beside the Wise Men’s gifts, 
and Nell put hers there, too. Then they 
turned and went back the way they had come. 

“Tt was Christmas, wasn’t it?” whispered 
Little Brother, when they were outside. 

“Yes,” said Nell. “We found Christmas. 
Now we must go and tell mother.” 

Others were coming from the church. 

“Such a beautiful pageant!” one was 
saying. 

“Those children!” said another. “What a 
lovely touch to the Christmas story. It re- 
minds me I must do something tomorrow for 
such children. A box of toys and good 
things.” 

“T must do my part, too,” replied the first. 
“There must be many such children in the 
crowded part of our city. I am afraid I 
should have forgotten them if it had not been 
for those two children in the pageant.” 

“And so we can all take our Christmas gifts 
to Jesus,” said a sweet-faced woman who 


had been listening. 

But Nell and Little Brother, as they hur- 
ried home to tell mother all about it, did not 
know that they had helped many others 
besides themselves to discover that you can 
only really find Christmas when you give it 
to others. 

Sone: “Come Softly, Tread Gently” 

OFFERING Service: (Gifts for the needy and 
unfortunate may be presented at this time) 

Sone: “Everywhere, Everywhere Christmas 
Tonight” 


December 28 


THEME: “Great things, whereof we are glad” 

BEFORE THE Session: The children will be 
eager to tell teachers and friends about 
their Christmas experiences, and about the 
gifts they gave and received. Try to help 
them to realize that the giving and sharing, 
rather than the getting, made Christmas 
happy. 

Qutet Music: “Christmas Music” 

Sone Pertop: Let the children choose their 
favorite Christmas songs. While they are 
singing, hold up appropriate Christmas 
pictures. 

Prayer: Thanking God for the joys of Christ- 
mas, and the happiness and love it has 
brought. 

CHRISTMAS,.ScRIPTURE: In Unison. Luke 2: 
8-20. Matthew 2:1-12 

Story: Ask the children to choose a Christ- 
mas story they would like to have retold. 

Report: The leader should tell of the ap- 
preciation and joy with which toys and 
gifts given and shared were received. Better 
still, read a letter received from the recipi- 
ents of the gifts, or report a visit that 
someone in the department made to the 
family or group to which gifts were sent. 

Sone: “New Year Greeting’* 

Prayer: O God, we thank thee for the 
beginning of a New Year. May thy love 
fill our hearts and show us how to bring 
happiness to others, all through the year. 
Amen. 
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of all Nations by 
Marzo. Used by permission of the Willis Music Com- 
pany, publishers. 


8From Fifty Christmas Carols 
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Junior 
Department 


By Jean Louise Smith* 


THEME FOR DeceMBER: Keeping Christmas 
Christian 
For the Leader 


Christmas means so much to children that 
we must not fail them, no matter how dark 
the days. Is it not important to help the 
children realize that there are certain things 
on which we can depend? Among these 
qualities that endure are the love and joy 
of Christmas, with all its thoughtfulness 
toward childhood because of the Child Jesus. 
Let us put our best efforts into these De- 
cember worship services, planning them care- 
fully and assigning the special parts well in 
advance so that those taking part may do 
it with poise. 

Do all you can to make the room attractive, 
not forgetting to let the children have a 
share in planning and doing the decorating. 

If your department has a special project of 
giving, you will want to speak of this in the 
worship. Perhaps you will want to include 
a special prayer of dedication of gifts on 
the Sunday before Christmas. This could be 
done after the offering, either by adding 
some appropriate thought to the prayer 
. printed in the service, or by substituting a 
special prayer. Be sure to read the article, 
“What's in the Christmas Basket” found in 
the December 1940 International Journal of 
Religious Education. 


Motion Pictures 
(See films listed for Primary Department.) 


December 7 


TueMe: At Christmas We All Work Together 

PRELUDE: Favorite Christmas hymns 

InviTaTIon TO WorsHip: “O Come, Let Us 
Sing” or Psalm 95:1-7a; 96:9a 

LEADER: 


We are now in the month that brings 
Christmas. It is perhaps the most joyous 
season of the year. Our hearts are filled with 
the joy of working together to prepare gifts, 
to have good times and to worship with 
happy music, candles, and tall fir trees. Have 
you ever stopped to think that one reason 
Christmas is so happy is because we all 
enter into our pleasures? Let us think of 
how people of all ages have worked together 
to make Christmas as we celebrate it now. 


Hymn: “O Come, All Ye Faithful” 
A Junior: “The Story of Christmas Carols” 


The hymn we have just sung is one of the 
oldest of Christmas carols. A carol was a 
song to be sung while dancing in a ring 
around the créche. Do we all know where the 
idea of the créche originated? It was Francis 
of Assisi who gathered together some of the 
villagers on the square and made a scene or 
tableau, of the manger. In this scene was 
Mary, the Child (a sweet baby of the village 
was laid in the crib), Joseph, the shepherds, 
live sheep, and the Wise Men. At first, the 
Manger scene was made up of real people 
and animals, but later figures were made, 
such as we have today. The people all gath- 
ered in the square and had a happy time 


* Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
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singing and then going to worship. No won- 
der the carols are happy music! Let us sing 
one that comes from old France. 


Hymn: “Bring a Torch, Jeanette, Isabella,” 
or “Angels We Have Heard” 

A Junior: We owe the people of other na- 
tions gratitude for Christmas customs. They 
have given us legends, music, the tree, 
wreaths, lights and many decorations. But 
what may we do to make Christmas 
lovely? 

TALK: 

(At this point the teacher or a junior may 
give a very brief talk on “Making Christmas 
Lovely.” This should center around the 
thought of how we may bring the spirit of 
love, kindness and thoughtfulness into our 
friendships and at home. If the leader wishes 
to use informal conversation during the wor- 
ship, this form of presentation may be used 
instead of a talk. Questions that might be 
asked are: What spirit has helped keep 
Christmas celebrations so lovely? Where did 
the spirit of love and sharing come from, in 
connection with Christmas? How can you 
and I keep this spirit?) 


Hymn: “The First Noel” 

OFFERING 
Response: “Bless Thou the Gifts” 

PRAYER: We are thankful, our Father, for 
this, another Christmas season. We thank 
thee for all.the people of long ago who 
gave us happy music and beautiful customs. 
Help us keep the best of the Christmas 
spirit by planning for good times, making 
thoughtful gifts and sharing our joys with 
those around us. Help us to discover the 
true spirit of Christmas with its peace and 
goodwill. Amen. 


Quiet Music 
December 14 


TuemMe: Receiving and Giving Gijts 

PRELUDE: Christmas hymns 

Catt To WorsHrp: “O Come, All Ye Faith- 
ful” 1 verse 

Litany: “Receiving Gifts” 


Leader: Let us remember that Jesus never 
did anything for a reward, but that his acts 
of love and kindness came from his desire to 
help others and share his glad message of 
hope. 

(Response) : 
O Lord. 

Let us remember that we can be happy 
about receiving gifts, only if we have thought 
carefully and unselfishly about giving. 

(Response) 

Let us remember that a grateful heart says 
“thank you” not only in words, but in deeds 
and actions that show our thanks to the 
giver throughout the year. 

(Response) 

Let us remember that the most lasting and 
satisfying gifts are things that we cannot see. 
They are love, kindness, joy—all these and 
many others. 

(Response) 

Hymn: “It Came upon the Midnight Clear” 
OFFERING 

Response: “Bless Thou the Gifts” 

Story: 


Help us to remember this, 


Poor Forks? 
“June, and Peter, and Bobby, and Mary, 
and Jimmy, and little Rosemary,” said Doro- 
thy, counting off on her fingers. “I’ve got a 


1 Found in Singing Worship by Edith Lovell Thomas. 
The Abingdon Press. 

? From The Elementary Magazine. Used by permission 
of The Methodist Publishing House. 


present for everyone. Here is a box of candy 
for their father and mother. Isn’t it fun doing 
nice things for poor folks?” 

“Are you sure they are poor?” replied her 
mother. 

“Why, mother,” Dorothy explained, “June 
sits across the aisle from me in school and 
her clothes are patched, and her shoes too. 
They live in that tiny brown cottage and 
their father has been sick for a long time. 
Mrs. Grayson has to go out cleaning to get 
money. June has to take care of the haby. 
Isn’t that being poor?” 

“Do you like Jone?” asked her mother. 

“T love her,” replied Dorothy. “She is the 
nicest girl I know. You ought to see how nice 
she is to her little brothers and sisters. She’s 
the best helper Miss Roberts has in school. 
I've asked her to come home with me after 
school, but she is always too busy. I wish I 
had some sisters and brothers, mother.” 

Dorothy wrapped up her gay bundles in 


-bright red ——. paper and tied each with a 


silver rib 

jee Christmas preparations were 
going on busily in the little brown house 
down by the railroad tracks. No one there 
cared that the tree was the smallest and 
cheapest that the dealer had. It stood on the 
kitchen table bravely decked out with its 
home-made trimmings. There were festoons of 
popcorn that would later be put out for the 
hungry sparrows, small silver stars cut from 
a piece of silver paper Miss Roberts had 
thrown into the wastebasket, and tiny red 
flags made from the scraps left over from 
the school party. 

As for secrets! The house was full of 
secrets. The morning before Christmas was 
a busy one. Up in the big house on the hill 
the cook bustled about making mince pies 
and cranberry sauce. Dorothy and her mother 
were on a last-minute shopping trip. 

At the little house by the railroad tracks 
everyone was busy too. Peter was making 
something mysterious for-Jimmy out of a 
wooden cheesebox and four wooden wheels 
he had found on the dump. Bobby was 
making a Christmas wreath out of a few 
evergreen branches from the bottom of a 
Christmas tree. 

Mother and June were doing the really 
exciting thing though. They were making a 
gingerbread man for everyone in the family. 
Mother rolled out the dough and cut the 
figures out with a sharp knife. June poked 
raisins in at the right places to make eyes, 
nose, and mouth. Every gingerbread man had 
five raisin buttons on his neat waistcoat. 
Eight of them were cut and decorated. June 
stepped back to look them over. There was 
still a little dough left. 

“Make one for Dorothy, mother,” said 
June. “I don’t believe she ever had one in 
her life.” 

“Tf she hasn’t it is the only thing she hasn't 
had,” said Peter, just coming in for more 
nails. “I wish we owned a big car like that 
and had a store.” 

“T think she would like a man,” said Mary. 

“She'd love it,” said J une, picking out some 
particularly plump raisins. “I am sorry for 
Dorothy.” 

“Sorry for Dorothy!” exclaimed both her 
mother and Peter. Peter laughed. 

“Well, I will say she isn’t stuck up in spite 
of all she has,” said Peter, “but what hasn’t 
she got that she wants?” 

“A brother like you, ” replied June quickly. 
“She told me that she’d give anything if she 
had brothers and sisters as I have. Mother, 
would you mind if I asked Dorothy to come 
to our Christmas candy pull?” 

“Why, no,” replied her mother, “but do 
you think her mother would let her come?” 

“Tll go up to her house this afternoon to 
invite her,” said June, “and I'll take the best- 
looking of the gingerbread men with me.” 
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So it happened that afternoon June, on her 
way to Dorothy’s house, met Dorothy coming 
to June’s house. 

“T am playing Santa Claus,” said Dorothy. 

“So am I,” laughed June, holding out the 
gingerbread man wrapped carefully in wax 
paper. “Be careful or it will break. My, what 
a lot of places you must be going with all 
those bundles.” 

Dorothy’s eye twinkled. 

“Yes,” she said. “Would you like to go 
with me?” 

June’s surprise when she found that the 
carriage and its contents were all for her 
family was funny. Her eyes were as big and 
round as marbles. Dorothy lingered after the 
bundles had been put away to be opened 
Christmas morning. 

“You'll tell me. what Mary says when she 
sees her dolls, won’t you?” she whispered to 
June. June’s mother heard her and saw the 
look. in her eyes. 

“Why don’t we open the presents that 
Dorothy brought while she is here?” she 
suggested. “It will be making the fun of 
Christmas last a little longer.” 

So Dorothy had the fun of watching the 
children open their bundles. She heard 
Mary’s gasp of happiness when the baby doll 
was taken from its scarlet wrappings. 

“Oh, oh, my baby. my baby!” she cried, 
and then threw her arms about Dorothy ‘and 
kissed her. 

“They are lovely paints!” exclaimed June. 

“A jack knife!” laughed Peter. “From now 
on I'll keep beautiful points on all your 
pencils, Dorothy.” 

“My lovely man!” cried Dorothy when she 
unwrapped her own present. “I can hardly 
wait to show him to my mother.” 

Later June and Peter walked home with 
Dorothy. They were invited in while Dorothy 
told of her invitation to the candy pull. They 
admired her tree and enjoyed a candy cane 
from it. As they left Dorothy put her arms 
about June and squeezed her. 

“You are the richest girl I know, June,” 
she said. 

Peter and June talked things over on the 
way home. 

“I guess everybody is rich if they only 
enjoy what they have, said Peter. 

“Yes, replied June. “There are all kinds of 
pie nea but I guess love is the best kind of 
all. 
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ReBecca RIcE 
Hymn: “As with Gladness, Men of Old” 


December 21 


THEME: Christmas in Art and Music 


Picture: (for the worship center) “The 
Granduca Madonna,” by Raphael. 

Music: “The Pastoral Symphony” from the 
Messiah by Handel.’ 

Arrange the worship center around a large 
copy of “The Granduca Madonna.” This is 
such a well known picture that you will have 
no difficulty securing a copy, either from the 
library print collection, or from someone in 
the church who has a framed picture. In fact, 
most churches have this picture hanging on 
the walls, Evergreen boughs and candles will 
complete the beauty of the worship center. 
PRELUDE: Christmas hymns 
Hymn: “O Come, All Ye Faithful” 

Catt To WorsuHip (remain standing): Luke 

2:8-16 
LeapER: Let us come and worship, even as 

the shepherds did. 


Hymn: “While Shepherds Watched Their . 


Flocks by Night,” or “It Came Upon the 
Midnight Clear” ; 


3 Found in Hymns for Junior Worship, Westminster 
Press, 1940. 


November, 1941 
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Leaver: “The Messiah” 

Many men have been inspired to write 
music about the quiet peaceful shepherds 
who saw the star that guided them to the 
manger. In a moment we shall hear some 
beautiful music written by Georg Friedrich 
Handel, who was born in Germany in the 
late years of the 17th century. He lived in 
London for many years and it was there that 
he wrote his great oratorio, “The Messiah.” 
This is considered one of the greatest re- 
ligious compositions of all time and its music 
and words, taken from the Bible, tell the 
story of Jesus’ life on earth. Perhaps some of 


you have heard this great music and if you 
have, you know that some of it is very happy 
and full of rejoicing. Do you recall how all 
the people stood, in respect, when the mighty 
“Hallelujah Chorus” was sung at the first 
performance? Ever since then, it has been 
the custom to stand when this is sung. But 
some people think the most beautiful music 
in the “Messiah” is the “Pastoral Symphony.” 
As you listen to it, you can imagine the quiet 
hillside, the bright stars overhead that seem 
so near, and the peaceful grazing sheep with 
the shepherds watching. This is the scene 
just before the shepherds saw the star. 
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Music: from the “Pastoral Symphony” by 
Handel* 

OFFERING 
Prayer: (in unison) 


Our Father, we bring these gifts. They are 
symbols of our love and gratitude for the 
joys of Christmas. We thank thee for the 
Christ Child and his love and life. We thank 
thee for all the beauty of music and art, for 
the soft candle light, the scent of evergreen 
and the joy of giving and sharing. Help us to 
show our gratitude by keeping Christmas in 
the spirit of love. Amen. 

Response: “Silent Night” (one stanza) 


Picture INTERPRETATION: “The Granduca 


Madonna” 


When the shepherds came to worship they 
found Mary and the Child, Jesus, Joseph and 
perhaps others. Artists through the centuries 
have painted and carved the scene. Each one 
has done it a little differently, according to 
his own idea. One of the best loved of these 
paintings is by the great Italian artist, 
Raphael, who lived in the 15th and 16th 
centuries. It is called the “Granduca Ma- 
donna” because it was painted for the grand 
duke. 

Raphael was a young, happy artist who 
was dearly loved by all his friends. His colors 
are rich and harmonious and the Mary in 
this painting is a gentle loving mother who 
is the sort of person we would like to know 
and have for a friend. Look at the child. He 
is a little older than some artists show, but he 
is still a baby, clinging to his mother. He 
looks out of the picture and at any moment 
we expect him to raise his eyes and look 

- quietly at us. The gentleness and peace of 
this picture make it one of great beauty and 
tenderness. We feel that the mother, Mary, 
and her Child are real people. The artist has 
pictured them worthy of being the Christ 
Child and his mother. 


Hymn: “Silent Night” 


December 28 


TuemMe: The Christmas Spirit All the Year 
PRELUDE: “The Pastoral Symphony,” Handel® 
Catt To Worsuip: Matthew 2:1-12 

Hymn: “We Three Kings of Orient Are” 
Leaver: “Making Christmas Last” 


We know that it took the Wise Men many 
days to come from their far countries to see 
the Christ Child. It is pleasant to remember 
that all the Christmas joys did not come at 
once, but stretched out over several weeks. 
That is the way we like lovely things to be. 
We want them to last for a long time. Let 
us think this morning of some of the ways we 
can make the Christmas spirit last throughout 
the year. 

(If the leader so desires, there can follow 
a discussion of “what I like most about 
Christmas.” Write on the blackboard all the 
things the children list, such as: happy times, 
smiling and laughing faces, worshiping in 
the church or chapel, giving and making 
gifts, visiting friends and family, making 
home and church beautiful by decorations 
and by thoughtful kindness to others. After 
these things have been listed, chose the most 
important and discuss how these pleasures 
can continue throughout the year. Then ar- 
range them into a litany, or a prayer. This 
litany may be used for several Sundays if so 
desired. 

(If the leader does not wish to have this 
discussion and planning during the worship, 
it may be used as preparation for worship, 
preceding the worship. In this case, the wor- 
ship will be short, but the time saved may 
be used for the pre-worship discussion.) 
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LiraANY OR PRAYER composed by the children 
Prayer Response: “Father Lead Me Day 
by Day,” or “O Master of the Loving 
Heart” 

OFFERING 
Response: “We Give Thee But Thine Own” 

Hymn: “As with Gladness Men of Old” 


Intermediate 
Department | 
By Mae Sigler* 


THEME FOR DecemBerR: Christmas, Christ's 

Festival 

Aim: To make the true spirit of Christmas 
popular with intermediates. Many of the 
people whom boys and girls in their expand- 
ing world admire, commercialize Christmas. 
Let us as leaders consecrate ourselves to lead- 
ing intermediates to see, by what we say 
and do, the larger vision of Christmas. 

Preparation: Look ahead with the worship 
committee and plan simple but beautiful 
worship centers. Intermediates love beauty. 
Through beauty they may be led to see the 
true meaning of Christmas. Plan to cooperate 
with the rest of the church in whatever pro- 
ject of giving the church may have. 


Motion Pictures 


(See films listed in Primary Department.) 


December 7 


THEME: Christmas, the Festival of Christ, the 
Little Child 
Worsuip CENTER: 


Use the picture, “The Shepherds at Bethle- 
hem” by Elsie Anna Wood, obtainable from 
the New York Sunday School Association, 
416 Lafayette Street, New York City. (Price 
about 35 cents.) This picture should be so 
mounted that a light placed behind it will 
emphasize the Christ child, in this picture an 
unusually appealing baby. The background 
behind the picture should blend with it. 
Place a yellow candle in a low holder on each 
side of the picture. 


PreLupE: A Christmas carol chosen by the 
committee. They may wish to use the same 
carol all during December. Special empha- 
sis should be placed upon the music during 
this month. A violin accompaniment, or 
carols played on the xylophone by an 
intermediate would enhance the spirit of 
worship. 

Catt To WorsuipP: O come, let us worship 
God and thank him for Christmas, the 
festival of Christ, the little child. Because 
Christ came as a little child all babies 
have come to have a hallowed place in the 
hearts of the world. 

Hymn: “There’s a Song in the Air” 

CanpLe Licutinc CEREMONY: 


Two intermediates come forward with 
lighted candles while the pianist plays a 
Christmas carol. As one lights a candle he 
may say, “I light this candle to symbolize 
the human Christ child who came into this 
world just as every other child has come, who 
was cradled in a manger, protected by his 


* Superintendent Intermediate Department, 
Methodist Church, Lincoln, Nebraska, 


Trinity 


father, and loved by his mother just as you 
and I were cared for as babies.” 

The other intermediate lights the remain- 
ing candle saying, “I light this candle for the 
divine Christ child. He grew to be the Son 
of God. He exemplified the divine possibilities 
in every child. May we enshrine in our hearts 
the peace and joy and love he came to bring.” 


TaLk: (By an adult) “The importance of 
a little child.” “ 


Suggestions: We intermediates have left the 
period of childhood and have arrived at the 
period of our life called youth. We are ready 
gradually to discard our period of dependence 
on our family and become part of the family 
upon whom the younger ones can depend. So 
as “growing-up” people we should realize the 
value of the small children in our homes and 
communities and our responsibility toward 
them. 

We should lift up our hearts to God in 
thanksgiving that in his great plan Jesus 
came into the world as a baby. Ever since 
that time babies in Christian communities 
have had a much happier time in this world. 
Before the time of Jesus, and today in coun- 
tries where Jesus is not known, babies are 
not very important. Small children are en- 
dured because some day they may be useful, 
not because they themselves are valuable as 
human beings. In countries where power is 
the God, children today are considered im- 


- portant because some day they may become 


soldiers and thus be important to the govern- 
ment. But where’ the story of the birth of 
Jesus is known and where the teachings of 
the grown up Jesus are followed, the little 
child is important. : 

Let us listen to what Jesus had to say about 
children. (An intermediate reads Matthew 
19:14.) Here the disciples were following the 
custom of the day and driving the children 
away from Jesus just as if they were animals. 
Jesus showed them a different attitude toward 
children. How do we treat’the smaller chil- 
dren in our homes and neighborhoods? Are 
we on the lookout for their welfare? Do we 
value them or shoo them away? ; 

Jesus also said that we could learn about 
the kingdom of God through little children. 
(An intermediate reads Luke 18:17.) There 
is something about the trust and simplicity 
of a little child that we should use as an 
example in our attitude toward God. Have 
you ever had a little child put his hand in 
yours and trust you implicitly to take care 
of gels Such should be our attitude toward 
God. 

So Christmas is a season for helping little 
children. It is a season for remembering the 
importance of a little child. And as you help 
the little child you yourself grow. Let us as 
intermediates remember our responsibility to 
all little children, because we are followers 


of the Christ child. 


PRAYER: For all children everywhere. 

Hymn: “Joy to the World” 

BENeEDICTION: Now may the spirit of Christ- 
mas, the festival of Christ, shine from our 
lives into the lives of all whom we meet. 
Amen. 


December 14 


THEME: Christmas, the Festival of Giving 
Worsuip CENTER: 


A créche arranged by a committee of inter- 
mediates. The whole department may co- 
operate by bringing the different figures from 
their créches at home; or the department 
may wish to buy one and give it to the 
church school for all departments, to use. 
For this worship service the figures of the 
Wise Men are especially needed. Behind the 
créche place a three branched candlelabrum 
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with a gold candle, an indigo candle and a 

white candle. 

Pretuve: A Christmas carol played as beau- 
tifully as possible. 

Catt To Worsuip: Matthew 2:11 

Hymn: “O Come, All Ye Faithful,” or 
“Christians, Lo, the Star Appeareth” 

INTRODUCTION TO THE THEME: (By leader) 


Our theme today is “Christmas, the Festi- 
val of Giving.” Our worship center is the 
créche with the figures of the three Wise 
Men bringing their gifts to the Christ child. 
The créche was first used by St. Francis of 
Assisi. St. Francis: gave his life to help the 
poor of his day. Although he was the son of 
a rich merchant he gave up all his wealth 
and helped the poverty stricken of the world. 
In order to help people to visualize the 
Christmas story he arranged a créche with 
living figures in Greccio, a little village near 
Assisi. Great crowds came to see it and St. 
Francis read the gospel and preached the 
sermon to the crowds as they gazed upon the 
créche. 

As we look upon our miniature créche let 
us remember the Christmas story and how 


the Wise Men came bringing gifts to the | 


Christ child. What are our gifts to the Christ 
child going to be? Grace Noll Crowell has 
written a poem which expresses what our 
gifts should symbolize. 


. 


PoEM: 
THE GrFTs* 


Gold and frankincense and myrrh—three 
words 

Whose great significance should catch the 
breath! 

A symbol of his Kingship was the gold, 

The frankincense, a symbol of his death. 

The myrrh was his High Priesthood—stange 
rare gifts 

That through the centuries would signify 

The way the little new-born Christ would 
live, 

The way that he would die. 


What gifts of love, O Master, can I bring; 
Plain gifts that would be mine alone to give? 
Prophetic gifts to tell how I shall die, 
Significant of how I, too, shall live? 

The golden gifts of love, perhaps, dear Lord, 
As homage freely laid before thy feet; 
The frankincense of selflessness, the myrrh 
Of kindness, fragrant, sweet. 


Accept my gifts today as if they were 
Gold and frankincense and myrrh. 
—Grace Nott CrowELi 


CANDLE LIGHTING CEREMONY: 


Three intermediates come forward and 
light the three candles saying, (1) “I light 
the gold candle symbolizing the gift of gold, 
our gift of love to the Christ child.” (2) “I 
light the indigo candle symbolizing my gift 
of forgetfulness of self which I give to the 
Christ child.” (3) “I light the white candle 
symbolizing the myrrh of kindness which I 
oer to all people and thus to the Christ 
child.” 


Story: 


GIFTS FOR THE FAMILY 


Jim counted hts Christmas savings. This 
year he was spending his own money on 
the gifts for his family. He had been putting 
a little of his allowance away each week for 
almost a year. This year he was going to 
give presents that were presents! 

There was Sis. She was nineteen and he 


had heard he mention some perfume she’d’ 


just love to have. It was pretty expensive but 
Jim thought he could manage. Mom men- 


1From the International Journal, December 1937. 
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tioned a certain kind of kitchen gadget she 
wanted. Little brother wanted an erector set 
and Dad needed a new tool for his workshop. 
This was really going to be a Christmas that 
was a Christmas! He could see their faces 
shine, their ohs and ahs, and their admiring 
glances turned toward him, when they opened 
their gifts and read his name on the card 
ides This year Jim was giving grown-up 
gifts. 

Jim slept happily that Friday night and on 
Saturday he got up earlier than usual for 
Saturday, gulped his breakfast and smiled 
knowingly when his family asked, “What's 
the rush? Going to a fire?” 

When he got down town Jim decided to 
shop around a bit. On the street corner stood 
the funny looking Salvation Army Santa 
asking for gifts for Christmas baskets. Jim 
dodged him. He needed all he had for his 
family’s Christmas. Do you suppose anyone 
did go hungry on Christmas? Surely not. But 
Bill at school looked hungry lots of times. 
His Dad was sick and his mother took in 
washing. Last year Bill had boasted a little 
about their fine Christmas dinner. Do you 
suppose his family received a Salvation Army 
basket? Maybe he could give a little to the 
funny Santa and shop a little closer for the 
family gifts. So he dropped a quarter in the 
pot, and felt better. 

Now he must get those Christmas gifts. 


are an unmistakable evidence 


o¢aGOOD HOME 


He started in on mother’s. Then he saw Jack 
looking Jongingly at the table of kitchen 
gadgets. Jim saw that his tears were almost 
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ready to come. “What’s the matter kid?” he 
inquired. 

“O nothing,” came the reply, almost surlily. 
But Jim knew that Jack had worked like a 
Trojan during the last snow and had to give 
most of his money to his Dad because they 
were short at home. 

“What you getting your Mom, Jack? I’m 
getting mine this gadget.” 

“Mom really needs this paring knife. Her 
old one is terrible and she’s always cutting 
herself. But I can’t afford it. Don’t know what 
Tll do,” replied Jack. 

“Why not let me loan you what you need? 
There will be another snow and you can pay 
me back. And if you don’t I don’t care. I’d 
like to help get your Mom a gift. She’s swell.” 

“Would you, Jim? That would be grand.” 
And together they bought the knife. 

Jim realized that his pocketbook was 
thinner and he thought he’d look around a 
bit. Maybe mother would appreciate some- 
thing else besides that gadget. She really 
didn’t need it. Guess he’d better set Sis’ 
perfume. 

Right near the door of the big department 
store sat Mrs. Good from their church. She 
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was selling Christmas Tuberculosis Seals. She 
greeted him as he came by and he stopped to 
visit. She got to telling him how the money 
from the seals would help send boys and 
girls with tuberculosis to a sunny sanitarium 
where they would regain their health and in 
the meantime they would not endanger the 
health of the rest of the family. She knew a 
girl just Sis’ age who needed to go so badly 
but there just wasn’t any money to send her. 
Jim went on to the perfume counter but he 
couldn't get that girl off his mind. When the 
clerk asked him what he wanted he said he 
was just looking. He hurried back and bought 
some seals. 

By this time his pocketbook was still thin- 
ner. Maybe he'd better just look around some 
more and come down after school next week. 
He really didn’t have enough to go around. 
What could he do? He shouldn’t have spent 
his money in the Salvation Army pot, and for 
Jack’s mother and for the seals. And yet he 
should. His family weren't hungry and sick. 
They were well and happy. 

Jim went home. He was pretty thoughtful 
the rest of the day. Sunday he went to Sun- 
day school. The worship service was about 
giving. It all sounded well enough but it 
just didn’t work. This year the white gifts 
were to go to China to the hungry refugees. 
Five cents would feed a Chinese child a day. 
He'd have to give to that. But what about 
his family? : 

Maybe he could borrow from Dad and pay 
back after Christmas. That was the solution! 
Then at dinner Dad talked about how we 
should pay as we go and not get in debt. 
Things were getting worse and worse. Mom 
asked him to wipe dishes. That was the last 

+ straw. Jim almost blew up. He dropped a 
dish. Then Mom asked him how he was 
coming with his Christmas plans. He could 
have bawled. Finally he swallowed his pride 
and blurted out the whole problem as she 
washed and he wiped those pesky dishes. 

When he was done she looked at him and 
smiled and said. “Son, I'm proud of you. 
Let's finish these dishes quickly and go to 
my room and talk over this Christmas busi- 
ness.” 

On Christmas eve Jim’s face was a little 
anxious, but shining. There came Dad’s gift 
from him. It was a big box and Dad un- 
wrapped and unwrapped. Finally he came to 
a slip of paper that said, “My Christmas gift 
to you. I hereby promise to get up every 
morning and fix the furnace without grum- 
bling and with no expectation of pay. I 
promise to keep the ashes out of the base- 
ment and the walks cleaned. Signed, Your 
loving son, Jim.” Dad looked surprised and 
then looked at Jim and said quietly, “Son, 
that’s the best gift I have ever received.” 
And he meant it. 

For Sis, there was a book of prayers. 
Mother told him where to buy it. It cost 
only a fraction of what the perfume would 
pede cost. Sis’ eyes clistened as she thanked 


Brother had begged him for the last six 
months to paint and fix his wagon. There it 
was under the tree, bright and shining. 
Brother gave a whoop of delight as he saw it. 
He’d always loved that wagon more than 
any of his toys. 

For mother, a promise to wipe the dishes 
whenever she needed him and a standing 
contract for emptying the garbage daily with 
no grumbling. With his promise was a pretty 
handkerchief just to match her new dress. 

And best of all, mother had somehow 
passed the word on to the rest of the family 
and they had all given gifts much like his. 
After the tree was over they sat and talked 
about the things they had given others be- 
sides their own family and they found their 
gifts had gone around the world. Father 
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finished it all off with, “For my grand fam- 
ily, O God, I thank thee.” 


Hymn: “Lord Jesus, Son of Mary” (May be 
sung as solo) 
BENeEDICTION: Same as December 7 


December 21 


Tueme: Christmas, the Festival of Peace 
WorsHip CENTER: 


A Christmas tree, with a string of white 
lights or any other one color chosen by the 
committee. The lights should be hooked in 
series so that if one light is off they will all 
be off. Be sure the lights are tested before 
the service to see that they work. Begin the 
service without any lights on the tree. 


PreLupE: “The First Noel” 

Catt To WorsuHip: Ask the group to sing, 
“O Come, let us Adore Him,” as a call to 
worship. Or someone may sing the verses 
as a solo, and the group sing the chorus. 

INTRODUCTION OF THE THEME: (By leader) 
Our theme today is Christmas, the Festival 

of Peace. In a little while a verse choir will 

read for us the lovely Christmas story from 
the Scripture. Then as our leader announces 
them we will sing the beautiful Christmas 
hymns which tell the same story in different 
words. Through the scripture and the hymns 
we hear the word peace, again and again. 

Wherever the Christian message has been 

heard and lived, true peace abides in the 

hearts of the people. If the world is not at 
peace, it is only because that message has 
not been followed. 

Our worship center is a beautiful tree. We 
are indebted to Germany for the custom of 
bringing a tree into the house. Placing gifts 
around it has been our addition to that cus- 
tom. Our Christmas is a combination of the 
Christmas customs of many countries. A 
peaceful world will come only as all peoples 
follow Christ and contribute their part to 
lasting peace. Now we will light the tree. 


Tree LicHTING: 


An intermediate comes forward and turns 
the lights on the tree, saying, “I turn on the 
lights on this tree as a symbol of the light 
which comes into the world when all people 
follow. Christ. The individual lights sym- 
bolize the different peoples of the world. The 
light cord symbolizes the life giving current 
of God’s love. We know that if one light 
should go out on this tree (unscrews a bulb), 
then all the lights go out. So the light of all 
peoples (screws in bulb) must shine if the 
world is to realize the vision given by the 
angels on the night of Jesus’ birth, “Peace on 
earth, good will to men.” 


THe CuristTMas STORY 


(Verse choir takes place around the tree. 
The leader who will announce the hymns 
stands inconspicuously at one side.) 
Verse choir: Luke 2:1-6 
Leader: We will sing the first verse of “O 

Little Town of Bethlehem ” 

Verse Choir: Luke 2:6, 7 

Hymn: Verses 1 and-2 of “There’s a Song 
in the Air” 

Verse Choir: Luke 2:8 

Hymn: Verse 1 of “The First Noel” ' 

Verse Choir: Luke 2:9-14 

Hymn: First verse of “Hark the Herald 

Angels Sing” (or “It came Upon the Mid- 

night Clear,” or “In the Lonely Mid- 

night”) 

Verse Choir: Luke 2:15-20 

Hymn: “Silent Night, Holy Night” 

Verse Choir: Matthew 2:1, 2 

Solo: “From the Eastern Mountains,” first 


verse 
Verse Choir: Matthew 2:9, 10 


Hymn: “There’s a Beautiful Star” 

Verse Choir: Matthew 2:11 

Leader: “We Three Kings of Orient Are” 
verses 2, 3, 4 


Orrertnc: As the ushers bring the offering 
forward the group sings, “As with Glad- 
ness Men of Old” % 

BENEDICTION: See December 7 


December 28 _ 
THEME: Jesus, a Refugee : 
Worsuip CENTER: 


The picture, “Flight Into Egypt” by 
Rubens; or the picture, “Repose in Egypt” 
by Merson; obtainable from your denomina- 
tional publishing house. On either side place 
an indigo candle in a brass candle holder. 


PRELUDE: “Fairest Lord Jesus” 

Catt To WorsHrP: O come let us worship 

- and bow down, let us kneel before the 
Lord Our Maker. Let us revere the Lord, 
Father of all men. 

Hymn: “We Would See Jesus” 

Scripture: Matthew 2: 13, 14, 15 

CANDLE LIGHTING CEREMONY: 


Two intermediates light the candles. As 
one lights a candle he may say, “I light this 
candle as a symbol of the humanity of Jesus, 
who as a babe in the arms of his mother, 
and under the protection of his earthly father 
fled to Egypt to escape the death decree of 
Herod.” 

As the other intermediate lights the other 
candle he may say, “I light this candle to 
symbolize the divinity of the thousands of 
child refugees, who today flee before the 
wrath of the rulers of the world. Within 
each one lies divine possibilities. Perhaps in 
the life of some one of them lies the destiny 
of the world.” 


Tak: (By leader) “Refugees of Other Times 
Times and Now” 


As the Scripture and the worship center 
emphasize, our theme today is, “After Christ- 
mas, Jesus becomes a refugee.” Our Scrip- 
ture tells the story of how Joseph being 
warned in a dream took Mary and the Christ 
child and went into Egypt in order to save 
the life of the child. Jealous, power-loving 
Herod, afraid of this new little babe, had 
decreed that all the male children should be 
killed. Why should a great man be afraid of 
an innocent child? 

The Bible is full of stories of refugees, for 
through the ages powerful men whose king- 
doms have been founded on rotten founda- 
tions have been afraid of the lowly Jew. 

(Mention the following examples and have 
the Scripture stories told by intermediates: 
Hiding the baby Moses—Exodus 2:1-10; 
Moses leading Hebrews’ escape from Egypt— 
Exodus 13:17—14:31; David fleeing from 
Saul—I Samuel 20; Elijah hiding from Ahab 
—I Kings 17:16. 

(Speak of the baby Jesus as a refugee from 
the wrath of a ruler, and of the people who 
helped his parents on the way.) 

What can we do for the refugees of the 
world? What have we to share with the 
tired mothers, the anxious fathers, the crying 
children of Germany, of England, of France, 
of Russia, of China? What can we do, we 
who are followers of the Christ, this refugee 
babe who became a great man, the Son of 
God? (Discussion of some project.) 

Prayer: Heavenly Father of all peoples, help 
us to be brothers to all thy children. May 
we give with love and sacrifice to serve the 
children of the world, for they are its hope. 
Amen. 

BENEDICTION: Same as December 7 
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Our Father, we know that Jesus is the 
door through which we may go to the truth 
and the life. 

(Response) : O Lord, help us to build pure, 
Christ-like lives. 

He taught us to have compassion, to be 
tolerant and to love one another at all times. 
And he did more than just teach, for he lived 
a life that is the greatest example the world 
has ever known. 

(Response) 

He went down the dusty roads telling men 
of thee and of thy great love and under- 
standing. And even though those roads led 
to a cross, he followed them to the bitter 
end and turned the cross into a throne. 

(Response) 

He had such a profound effect on mankind 
that his life became the point around which 
all time is centered. He so completely 
changed the thoughts in men’s minds that 
for almost two thousand years they have 
followed a new way of life. 

(Response) 

If ever there was a time when we needed 
to examine our living and see how far we 
are from lives that are completely sur- 
rendered to him, it is now. If human beings 
are to find fulfillment in a way of life that 
recognizes thee as the source of all high 
purpose and love, then we must begin to put 
first things first. We must live by those prin- 
ciples that he revealed to us. 

O Lord, help us to build pure, Christ-like 
lives and to dedicate ourselves to becoming 
truly thy servants. 


Hymn: “Jesus Calls Us O’er the Tumult” 

Scripture: James 1: 19-27 

Mepitation: “Living by Christ’s Principles” 
First Boy: Let us meditate for a moment 

on what it really means to live like Christ 

in the world of today. Jesus said, “If any 

man will come after me, let him deny him- 


self and take up his cross and follow me.” 
What does that mean to us? 


Second Boy: I speak on behalf of all those 
who are the victims of discrimination. They 
are legion and theirs is a heavy burden. 
The color of their skin or their nationality 
is a barrier confining them to a way of life 
that withers and blights their personalities. 

We need to look closely at our stand on 
that point. Jesus taught that all men are 
brothers, and he made no discrimination be- 
tween them. He said, “Do unto others as you 
would have them do unto you.” He didn’t 
say just to certain others—those of our own 
color, or those who live in our neighborhood, 
our state, or our country—but he said to 
others and he unquestionably meant all 
others: 

How do we measure up in that respect? 
Do we discriminate? 


Girl: I speak on behalf of those who are 
oppressed. They are the workers who toil long 
hours for little pay; the men who tramp the 
streets looking for work; the little children 
who live in the slums; and all the thousands 
who go without the necessities of life in the 
richest nation in the world. 

Christ ministered to the poor and the sick, 
and never failed to help those who were 
oppressed. When his disciples became irri- 
tated and wanted to drive away the five 
thousand hungry people, he quieted them and 
said, “I have compassion on the multitudes.” 
If we would be Christ-like we too must have 
compassion for those who are oppressed. 
And we must do more than that—we must 
give ourselves to building a fellowship that 
will not suppress but rather sustain. Are 
you helping to do that? 


Third Boy: I speak on behalf of those 
whom we might well call the “Forgotten 
Men.” They are the people who have fallen 
by the wayside out of the mad rush of life 
and have been trampled ‘into the muck and 
mire of despair. We will find them in prisons, 
hospitals, orphan asylums, poor-houses, and 
some right on the streets of our own com- 
munity. Their lives did not mesh with the 
gears of the mechanical age in which we live 
so they lost out. The specific reasons for 
their failures are manifold. In some cases they 
are the victims of incidents and events in 


- which they played no active part. But the 


fact remains that the results have caused 
them to look at life as something that rattles 
with shallowness. 

Now it is certain that Jesus loved those 
who were outcasts. He helped many who were 
said to be possessed of demons. You will 
remember, too, how he said, “Inasmuch as 
ye have done it to the least of these my 
brethren, ye have done it unto me.” What 
are we doing to help the least of these our 
brethren? Are we being Christ-like or are we 
just ignoring them? 

First Boy: Those are but three of the areas 
in which there is great need for the power 
of Christ-like character. As we think about 
the questions that were asked we should 
begin to see the full meaning of what Jesus 
meant when he said, . . let him- deny 
himeelf . . . and follow me.” 

Hymn: “I Would Be True” 
CLosinc THoucHT: (Quote Mark 1: 16, 17, 
then continue) 


Jesus is calling now to you and to me— 
what is our answer? Let us arise and go 
forth with it sealed in our hearts, Amen. 


December 21 


Tueme: The Star of Faith 
PRELUDE: “Joy to the World.” (As for De-. 
cember 7) 


International Journal of Religious Education 


OpeNING THOUGHT: Two stars now shine be- 
fore us: the star of humility and the star 
of purity. They are luring us on to become 
star-guided men and women. Let us look 
up to a third star—the star of faith. 

Catt To Worsuip: Luke 2: 9-11 

Hymn: “It Came upon the Midnight Clear” 

Scripture: Luke 2: 15-17 

PRAYER: 


Our Father, whose wonder and glory doth 
stand us in awe, but whose mercies reach 
down into the very depths of our souls, we 
worship thee. We come to thee on this 
Sunday before Christmas seeking thy com- 
panionship. 

O God, at this time each year, we see some- 
thing happen in the hearts of men. We see the 
outer hardness of their lives melted away 
by the warmth of a spark of love and joy 
that is kindled within them. There seems to 
be a radiant glow reflected in even the 
coldest eyes. We wonder what the source 
of all kindness is, and again we see that it 
is thee. 

O our Father, we pray that the spirit of 
Jesus, which becomes so vivid to us now, 
may find permanent place in our hearts dur- 
ing this Christmas. Let us put it so com- 
pletely into our own living that it will be 
revealed to all whom we meet. In the name 
of the Christ child we pray, Amen. 


Hymn: “There’s a Song in the Air” 
MEDITATION: 


“There’s a song in the air, there’s a star 
in the sky.” There has been ever since the 
world began. The song has gone up from the 
earth; the star has shone down from the sky. 
And somehow the two, when they meet, make 
more than music and Jight; they make happi- 
ness and joy. That is what happens at Christ- 
mas time. 


LEADER’s TALK: 
THE DREAM IN THE HEART 


Each year when Christmas comes, we read 
again the ancient tale of the Wise Men 
who rode out across the plains to follow 
the star they had seen in the heavens, count- 
ing every hardship a small price, if they were 
able at last to lay their gold and frank- 
incense and myrrh at the feet of the new 
king—to give answer to the dream in their 
heart. And that is why within the Christmas 
story we find the very secret of life, because 
nothing can redeem men more than the power 
to dream. 

How impossible life would be, if men could 
not dream; if there was no power to see a 
better way; if men lacked the capacity to use 
alone what is. No matter whether it is in the 
realm of thought or action, we must re- 
member that meaning can be in life only if 
we put it there. The star was only a star. 
Tt could not think. But the Wise Men could. 
They put meaning into that star and they 
found the Christ child. If we just drift along 
we will not find where the star leads. But 
if we say, “I believe there is meaning and 
purpose, noble and beautiful and lasting at 
the heart of life,” and begin to respond to it, 
then we shall find it. There is no other way. 

Gilbert Frensen says, “I sowed my enemy’s 
field with corn that God might continue to 
exist.” That is a deep insight. He did not 
create God by his act of forgiving love, but 
he found the reality of God in his own soul 
by doing it. He put meaning into life and 
found life filled with meanings, spiritual and 


eternal. Faith is not a thing we lose, it is. 


something we keep shaping our lives by. 


Hymn: “Silent Night, Holy Night” 
BENEDICTION: And now may the spirit of the 
Christ-child dwell in your hearts, and may 
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your faith become a bright star whose 
light will drive away all shadows of fear 
and doubt, now and forevermore. Amen. 


December 28 
THeMe: The Star of Love 
PRELUDE: “Rise Up, O Men of God.” (To be 
played through once and then continued 
as a soft background during the Opening 
Thought.) 
Openinc THOUGHT: 


In our worship today we want to look at 
the fourth star we can use as a point upon 
which to set the course of our lives. We are 
seeking to find the star-guided way of life that 
will fulfill all our hopes and dreams. On the 
past three Sundays we have thought about the 
stars of humility, purity, and faith. Let us 
now turn our attention to the star of love. 


ScRIPTURE AND SONG: 


Leader: John 14:23b, c 

Response: (To be sung by all with piano 
accompaniment) “Love Divine, All Loves 
Excelling,” first verse. 

Leader: John 14:24 

Response: “Love Divine,” second verse. 

Leader: John 14:27 

Response: “Love Divine,” third verse. 

Leader: John 15:10 

Response: “Love Divine,” fourth verse. 

Leader: John 15:11 


PRAYER: 


O our Father, we have just experienced 
the joy of another Christmas season and 
the glow of it still lingers in our hearts. We 
pray that we may have the insight to see 
Christmas as a revelation of what life is 
from birth to death. We begin with thy 
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shelter and clothing made possible by the 
sacrifices of others, fellowship in a loving 
family—yes, from birth on, life consists of 
gifts. The schools we attend, the church 
where we find thee and grow in nearness to 
thee, the library on the corner, and the hos- 
pital by the clump of trees, are all gifts we 
receive. O God, the most we can do is to 
enrich them and insure them for others. 
Help us to make such gifts, along with the 
great gifts of the spirit, finer and more won- 
derful for our haying enjoyed them. Amen. 


TALK BY A Boy or Gm: 


THe Girt oF Love 


With the echo of joyous Christmas bells 
ringing in our ears we stand looking out into 
another new year. Right now when “the spirit 
of Christ is in our hearts is a fine time 
to center our thoughts around his way of 
life. But some are saying that the world is 
not ready for his way of life yet. They 
say he came too soon. Let us consider that 
thought for a moment. 

After two thousand years is it possible | 
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that men are not ready yet? Must we believe 
that for another thousand years men must 
drink a portion of blood and tears? Are the 
great spiritual gifts of life—love, good will, 
truth, unselfishness, joy, too much for us? 
Are we so little that we cannot accept them? 

When we stop to think of it, Christ did 
not come too soon. The world had waited 
generations for him. His spirit and his mes- 
sage are long overdue in the world. Is it 
too soon for love? Look at the hate all about 
us and observe, if you have strength, the dam- 
age it does. Follow, if you have the courage, 
the hell of war, with its hate and plunder 
and unspeakable aftermath. Is it too-soon for 
love to rule the relations of man? 

A Chinese Christian said: “You cannot 
teach men to love their enemies in the twin- 
kling of an eye. The fighting way of life 
carries on; and grows more brutal in the 
very refinement of the money-making way of 
life.” But it is not right. We know that love 
is long overdue and that only under its rule 
can men find the true goods of life. Can we 
accept the spiritual gift of love? Are we big 
enough for it? 

It seems to me that at Christmas there is 
the motive to examine self. Am I under- 
standing? Are my relations in the home and 
elsewhere governed by the spirit of love? 
Am I kind to others? Is my life radiant 
with kindness and good will? Have I gotten 
to that high point where I can return good 
for evil? This kind of personal examination 
is important, for, you see, there can be no 
more love between the nations of the earth 
than there is between the peoples of the 
earth. 

What a glorious vision is a person filled 
so with love as to banish all hate, and mis- 
understanding, all self pity! Those persons 
are rare but they are the hope of the world. 
Who of us today can accept the gift of 
love? 


Hyu: “Take My Life, and Let It Be” 
Litany OF DEDICATION: 


We have caught a vision of the four stars 
that guide men to a Christ-like way of life. 
They shine brilliantly before us and lure 
us on to heights we have not yet attained. 

O Lord, help us to be star-guided. men and 
women. ' 

The star of humility will lead us to be 
continually repentant, humble, and to live 
by a deep and fundamental dependence on 


CHRISTMAS MUSIC AND 
PROGRAM HELPS 


“Christmas Carol Coll.” (16 useful numbers) 10¢; 
“King of Kings” (earols and short devotional 
exercise) 10¢; “Christmas Recitations and Pro- 
gram Helps,” 25¢. One each of the three, 35¢, 


postpaid. 
SS. and Choir music included FREE. 


GEO. P. ROSCHE & CO. 
337 W. Madison St. 


catalog 


CHRISTMAS PLAYS 


Make your Christmas program more effective by using one of our easily staged naceants 
Impressive dialogue; inspiring music; simple directions. 


We Offer New Pageants For 1941 


Under The Stars: by Aileene Sargent. A 


delightfully appealing story of the little The 


blind daughter of one of the Shepherds 4¢ Bethlehem, Hanzsche; The Child Of 
and the Angel music which led her to = Prophecy, Bartlett; and Wise Men From 
Infant Jesus. The East, Miller. 35¢ 


Thou Shalt Call His Name Jesus: by Fie 


Knight Boyd. A devotional gift service Other Christmas Plays and Pageants 
arranged for Reader and Choir with tab- Bethlehem In Ourtown 35¢ 
leaux and familiar hymns, Christmas Revolt 15¢ 
The Enrollment: by Iva Gorton Sprague. Joyful and Triumphant 25¢ 
An interesting and unusual aspect of the The Christmas Voice 35¢ 
Christmas Story in which peace and good- The Gifts 25¢ 
will are born in the heart of a resentful, The Golden Flame 35¢ 
grief-stricken father, The Street Of Hearts 15¢ 
Our Biblical pageants are in entire har- When Christmas Comes 35¢ 


mony with the Scriptures. Among these 
are Bayard’s When The Star Shone and 
Heavenly Host, 


AND PAGEANTS 


50¢ each; The Inn 


Send 10 cents each for pageants you wish to examine. Return in 10 days or remit palauce ot price. 
Write for catalogue. 


PAGEANT PUBLISHERS, 
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Dept. C-1, 


1228 S. Flower St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Chicago, Illinois | 


God, and to live with a sense of moral obli- 
gation to God. 

O Lord, we will follow the star of humility. 

The star of purity will lead us to the 
purity of life in the formation of a Christ- 
like character. 

O Lord, we will follow the star of purity. 

The star of faith will lead us to the daring 
yet wonderful faith that God will guide us 
in that path which will lead to the greatest 
fulfillment of all men, including ourselves. 

O Lord, we will follow the star of faith. 

The star of love will lead us to live by 
love as the bond which links us to all our 
fellowmen and eventually to a brotherhood 
as wide as the world, including all those 
who do the will of God. 

O Lord, we will follow the star of love. 

The* course of our lives during the coming 
new year can be determined by these stars, 
if we will make them the guiding points of 
our lives. 

O Lord, help us to be star-guided men and 
women. 


BENEDICTION: Now may the Lord breathe his 
blessing upon you, may the call of Christ 
ring in your ears, and may you go forth 
into the new year with the. compass of 
your soul set by the four stars. Amen. 


Holy Night 
(Continued from page 21) 


we hear the voices of the CHILDREN singing 
the second verse of the song. 


READER: Thus was “Silent Night” written. 
Thus was added another link to our chain 
of faith and love. Thanks be to God: for 
Father Mohr, the Professor and the chil- 
dren of long ago. 

BENEDICTION 


Serving a Community Through 
Hobbies 


(Continued from page 14) 


of these children greatly needed a basis for 
recognition and also friendly fellowship with 


_an understanding adult. In several instances 


the changes noted in the child were marked 
enough that the parents came to ask sugges- 
tions for a better plan for home activities. 

The community at large seems to have added 
respect for the church as a force for right liv- 
ing. 

Those who have carried the definite re- 
sponsibility for the Montrose Activity League, 
are pleased with the opportunity thus afforded 
for unselfish service and fellowship. Also the 
leaders of these churches have found it practi- 
cal to use these activities as a basis for under- 
standing their own constituents better. One 


| church has appointed church school activity 


leaders who serve as assistants to the senior 
teachers and thus tie together the teaching 
and growth experiences of the pupils. 

Interest and attendance have grown with 
each month. 

Our conclusions are: That constructive ac- 
tivities, which are needed in the community, 
offer a good basis for beginning church co- 
operation; that since this cooperation should 
draw no sectarian line, it serves a very defi- 
nite purpose in these times; that should our 
churches find their freedom limited by some 
unforeseen turn of international affairs, ex- 
perience in the use of activities as a basis for 
informal educational procedure would prove 
very valuable. 
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1. What's Happening “it[ 


“* Tue Cuurcu SoctaL Work Placement 

Bureau has been established to serve as a 
job information clearance center between 
church social workers and institutions seeking 
such workers. It is sponsored by the Associa- 
tion of Church Social Workers, professional 
organization of social workers in the employ 
of the Protestant Churches of America, and 
will operate from the Association’s national 
headquarters office, 1441 Cleveland Avenue, 
Chicago, It is hoped that through the service 
of the Bureau placement of qualified workers 
will be facilitated by giving employers a more 
adequate knowledge of the persons available. 


** A seERIES of trans-Canada conferences for 

boys is being held during October and 
November. These conferences are in seven 
strategic cities across the country. The theme 
is “Boys and a Better World.” The program 
stresses a challenge to boys for Christian liv- 
ing; the development of a nation-wide co- 
operative spirit among church boys; the unity 
of the churches; the primary importance of 
the work of the church school in shaping a 
better world; improved methods in church 
boys’ work; Christian solutions of future prob- 
lems; the quality of personal life and the 
place of boys in tomorrow’s world. 


*“¢ AmerICAN EDUCATION WEEK is being held 
this year November 9-15, with Sunday the 
9th given to special emphasis in the churches 
on “Seeking World Order.” A bulletin of sug- 
gestions is available from the National Educa- 
tion Association at 1201 16th Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C., at 5 cents a single copy. 

In this connection it has been suggested that 
‘this would be an excellent opportunity for the 
church to make contacts with public school 
leaders with a view to finding ways by which 
they can work together for common purposes. 
For example, in one city, the churches will be 
asked to back up the work of the schools in 
alcohol education and create appreciation and 
expectancy for it. 


Personal Notes 


“* Watrer R. MEE, executive secretary of 

the Chicago Church Federation, died of 
a sudden heart attack on October 2. Mr. Mee 
was born in Chicago in 1880 and spent his 
entire life there. He was Western representa- 
tive of the United Society of Christian En- 
deavor from 1908 until 1918, when he became 
secretary of the Chicago Federation. Under 
his leadership the Federation grew to a mem- 
bership of 1,100 churches and is now recog- 
nized as one of the outstanding organizations 
of this kind in the United States, 


“ Tur Revicious EpucaTIon ASSOCIATION 
has secured the release of Professor 
Ernest J. Chave of the Divinity School, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, for several weeks this 
fall, to travel in the interest of the Associa- 
tion. He plans to visit various sections of the 
country to conduct conferences and stimulate 
interest in the work of the Religious Educa- 
tion Association. 
“+ Dr. Paut Nerr GARBER was installed as 
Dean of the Duke Divinity School on 


November, 1941 


September 22. He succeeds Dean Emeritus 
Elbert Russell, who headed the school for 
thirteen years and who will continue to serve 
it as a member of the faculty. 
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“+ Spencer L. Ropway, for many years edi- 

tor of the Canadian Mentor, a paper for 
church leaders of boys, has been succeeded by 
Rev. Dave Forsyth. 

Rey. Wilbur K. Howard is the new Boys 
Work Secretary of the Religious Education 
Council of Canada. 

Rev. George M. Tuttle, at one time secretary 
of the Student Christian Movement at Queens 
University, and in other ways active in church 
work in Canada, has been appointed as Boys 
Work Secretary for the United Church of 
Canada. 


“ Miss Vioter TENNANT, for five years 
Girls’ Work Secretary for the Presby- 
terian Church of Canada, has become General 
Secretary of the Y.W.C.A. in Ottawa. Her 
place as Girls’ Work Secretary has been 
taken by Margaret Webster, of Prince Ed- 
ward Island. 
Miss Anna Orchard, until her marriage last 


‘summer Girls’ Work Secretary for the Baptist 


Convention of Ontario and Quebec, has been 
succeeded by Miss Ruth Johnson of Kitch- 
ener, Ontario. 

Miss Harriet Christie, Ontario Girls’ Work 
Secretary, spent three weeks last summer in 
study at Union Theological Seminary, New 
York. 


State and County Council 
Happenings 


“* Rev. ALBERT W. FarMer began work on 

September 1 as the Southwest Missouri 
Regional Secretary and State Young People’s 
Division Superintendent. under the Missouri 
Council of Churches. Mr. Farmer’s training 
and experience qualify him to do satisfactory 
work in many fields. He has served frequent- 
ly as an instructor in young people’s confer- 
ences and as dean of summer conferences, 
in leadership training schools and daily vaca- 
tion Bible school. He has had experience also 
in directing religious dramas and in planning 
radio programs. 


“ THE ANNUAL CONFERENCE for weekday 

religious education teachers of the Vir- 
ginia Council of Religious Education was 
held at Bridgewater College, Bridgewater, 
September 2-6. The conference was attended 
by 43 of the 46 full time teachers who are 
teaching Bible this year in 36 counties and 
cities of the state. These teachers come from 
twenty states and eight denominations. 
Twenty-three have received the Master’s de- 
gree, and all of them have had a rich back- 
ground of training and experience. Several 
have been foreign missionaries. - 

An interesting feature of the conference 
was the presentation and dedication of the 
‘Council’s new Curriculum Guide, “Adven- 
tures in Christian Living.” This represents 
more than ten years of work and the ideas 
and experience of many classroom teachers. 
The guide is published in seven separate 


volumes containing over 700 pages. A limited 
number of copies is available at $7.00 for 
the set. 
** Reports indicate an increase in the num- 
ber of weekday church schools in connec- 
tion with public schools in many cities across 
the country. Cincinnati reports four new 
schools, bringing their total up to 44 schools, 
with an enrolment of more than 7,500. Chi- 
cago, under the leadership of the new director, 
Miss Winnie Plummer, reports eight new 
schools. 

In North Carolina, the state council com- 
mittee on weekday religious education has 
been pressed to meet demands of the rapidly 
spreading interest. Where there were ten 
schools in the spring there are now thirty-nine 
communities offering weekday religious in- 
struction. The Wichita Council of Churches 
also reports an increase in weekday church 
schools. Rochester, New York, reports that 
high school weekday religious instruction be- 
gan on September 15. The enrollment was 
larger than the registration figures had indi- 
cated. 

Massachusetts has recently passed a bill 
enabling religious instruction on released 
time. The churches-are making plans for ex- 
tensive weekday work across the state. 


Coming Events 


Meetings of Interest to Leaders 
in Religious Education 


NOVEMBER 

2 Missouri “Go-to-Sunday-School-and- 
Church” Day 

5 Annual meeting, Religious Education 


Department of the Board of Educa- 
tion, Reformed Church in America, 
New York City 


5 Annual meeting, Board of Education, 
Reformed Church in America, New 
York City ; 

6 Annual meeting, the Council of 


Churches and Christian Education 
of Maryland-Delaware. 


6-7 Convention, Oklahoma State Council of 
Churches and Christian Education, 
and Convention, Oklahoma Christian 
Youth, Oklahoma City. 

6-8 Iowa State Youth Conference, Osceola 


12-20 Area Institutes in Michigan on Rural 
Life, sponsored by the Michigan 
Council of Churches and Christian 
Education. 

25-28 Methodist Conference on Christian 
Education, Nashville, Tennessee 

29-Dec. 2 Continuation meeting of Confer- 


ence Executive Secretaries, the 
Methodist Church, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee 

DECEMBER 

3-9 Annual Staff Meeting, Department of 
Religious Education, the United 
Christian Missionary Society, St. 
Louis, Missouri 

8-9 Federal Council of Churches, Depart- 


ment of Evangelism, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri 

9 Meeting, National Council of _ the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, New 
York City. 

31-Jan. 2 Conference of Evangelical college, 
university and seminary students, 
Naperville, Illinois. 
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Curccent Feature Films 


Aloma of the South Seas (Par.) Jon 
Hall, Dorothy Lamour, Lynn Overman. 
Melodrama. Chief’s son returns from -Har- 
yard to romantic doings, Hollywood style, on 
his native island—while intrigues, volcanic 
eruptions, etc., add their bit. . . . If these 
fantastic tales weren’t to be taken seriously, 
as apparently they are, they would be laugh- 
able. Sexy, tawdry, extravagant. 

Bad Men of Missouri (War.) Arthur 
Kennedy, Dennis Morgan, Wayne Morris. 
Pseudo-historical exploits of the Younger 
brothers, here Confederate soldiers forced 
into righteous banditry by abuses at hands 
of “yankee” carpet baggers. . . . Another in 
lengthening series glossing over criminal 
careers of notorious bandits of post-Civil-War 
days (James Brothers, Belle Starr, etc.). 
Action traditional “western,” but sentimen- 
talized. Falsely conceived, 

Ellery Queen and the Perfect Crime 
(Col.) John Beal, Ralph Bellamy, Margaret 
Lindsey. Detective. The famous mystery 
story writer helps solve the murder of a 
promoter who has swindled friends in fake 
power project. . . . Routine detective film 
which becomes rather confused at times but 
which moves at a smart pace. Good of kind. 


M,Y 
Father Takes a Wife (RKO) John How- 
ard, Adolphe Menjou, Gloria Swanson, 
Florence Rice. Comedy. Widowed ship- 


owner's marriage to actress launches hilarious 
situations in which his eonventional son and 
latter’s wife assume usual parental roles. . . . 
A sprightly comedy which does not have to 
depend on risqué situations for its laughs. 
Amusing. M,Y 

The Gentleman from Dixie (Mono.) 
Jack Larue, Clarence Muse singers, Mary 
Ruth, Melodrama. Ex-convict, working as 
trainer on brother’s farm, is led to forego 
revenge by influence of small niece. .. . 
Good features are fine horses in action, the 
Muse spirituals, little Mary Ruth at the 
piano. But to enjoy them one must suffer the 
most inane story imaginable, awkwardly 
acted and directed. 

Here Comes Mr. Jordan (Col.) Jas. 
Gleason, E. E. Horton, Robert Montgomery, 
Claude Rains. Comedy. His soul claimed 
fifty years too soon by over-zealous “heavenly 
messenger,” pugilist is permitted to try out 
succession of bodies as new habitation. . . . 
There were opportunities for sequences in 
bad taste; instead, film has been handled to 
produce intelligent blend of comedy and 
fantasy, avoiding suggestion of sacrilege. 
Performances are excellent. Discerning com- 
edy. 

Highway West (War.) Arthur Kennedy, 
Brenda Marshall. Melodrama. Escaped con- 
vict almost ruins new life his wife has built 
for herself, but virtue and justice triumph. 
. . . Somewhat more convincing than aver- 
age film of -~this type; but emphasis is still 
mostly on violence. Fair of kind. M 

Hold Back the Dawn (Par.) Walter 
Abel, Chas. Boyer, Olivia DeHaviland. 
Drama. Wastrel refugee, awaiting quota in 
sordid border town, weds unsophisticated 
American teacher in plot to speed entry. Her 
sincerity sets new forces to work in his 
nature. . . . Events of story have highly im- 
probable air, and too much is attempted. But 
sincerity of performance at times makes you 
almost believe in it, and interesting method 
of telling creates suspense. Fair adult enter- 
tainment. 
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THESE estimates are prepared by 

Independent Filmscores, a private 
. reviewing service. 
Bold-face letters indicate groups, 
if any, to which a given film is_ | 
likely to appeal. M—Mature Audi- 
ence; Y—Younger; C—Children. 
(It is understood that no full- 
length film is considered suitable 
for children under eight years of 
age.) 

Explanation of symbols preced- 

ing certain titles: 
*__Outstanding for Family. 
j—Outstanding: for Mature Audi- 


ence. 


The Little Foxes (RKO) Patricia Col- 
linge, R. Carlson, Bette Davis, H. Marshall, 
Teresa Wright. Drama of greed and ruth- 
lessness as revealed in activities of an un- 
scrupulous family as they plot to fleece others 
even as they prey upon each other. :.. One 
of the most mature, effective movies of the 
year, with none of the significance of the 
play’s portrayal of a certain type of evil 
lost in the screening. Performances are ex- 
cellent; all features combine to produce an 
outstanding film. 9 

jMajor Barbara (U.A.; made in Eng- 
land) Rex Harrison, Wendy Hiller, Robert 
Morley, Robert Newton, Sybil Thorndyke, 
Emlyn Williams. Drama, faithfully adapted 
from the play, conveying Shaw’s ideas on ma- 
terial and spiritual values. Goes from the 
Salvation Army through the munitions in- 
dustry to eventual compromise. .. . Although 
there is a maximum of dialogue, constant in- 
terest replaces the boredom usually resulting 
when a film proceeds thus. To casual audi- 
ence, ideas may seem unclear: to those used 
to Shaw, understandable. Brilliantly inter- 
preted by an exceptional cast. 

Mob Town (Univy.) Dick Foran, Anne 
Gwynne, Billy Halop. Comedy. Gang of slum 
boys reformed by interest of policeman... . 
Another amateurish treatment of this oft- 
used theme, with significance lost in slap- 
stick. Dull. 

Nine Lives Are Not Enough (War.) 
Jas. Gleason, Ronald Reagan. Detective. Re- 
porter, in disgrace for previous misleading 
stories, happens on clues that solve a mur- 
der. . . . Still another oft-used theme, with 
even minor characterizations repeated. Ac- 
tion fast, and for detective fans it may prove 
fair. : 

Parachute Battalion (RKO) Harry 
Carey, Buddy Ebson, Edmund O’Brien, Rob- 
ert Preston. Drama-about reactions of four 
boys training for army’s parachute troops, 
with information about that training in- 
cluded. . . . Portions showing training are 
interesting, informative, designed to attract 
recruits. Story, however, is confused, senti- 
mental, adolescent. 

Rags to Riches (Rep.) Alan Baxter. 
Mary Carlisle. Melodrama. A jumble of 
operatic ambitions, hijacking plots, prison 
breaks, etc. . . . Far-fetched, sketchy in plot; 
awkward in execution. Hopeless. 

Sun Valley Serenade (Fox) Sonja 
Henie, Glenn Miller and Orchestra, John 
Payne. Comedy, with breathless skiing, a 
ballet on skates, a popular swing band and 


KKKKK 


its adopted refugee who turns out to be a 
persistent young lady. . . . Musical portions 
more effective than is usually case when 
bands are used in films. Beauty of setting 
and of skiing and skating sequences ¢om- 
pensate for lack of story. Pleasant. 
’ M.Y,C 

Tanks a Million (U.A.) Jas. Gleason, 
Joe Sawyer, William Tracy. Farce. A draftee, 
having mastered the manual of arms, creates 
a whirlwind in camp, showing up even his 
most stilted superiors, . . . This, a Hal 
Roach production, is smoothly done; effective 


in its satire of army discipline. Hearty fun. 


¥-C 
This Woman Is Mine (Univ.) Walter 
Brennan, Carol Bruce, James -Carroll, 


Franchot Tone. Melodrama aboard a vessel 
sailing from New York to Oregon in the 
Astor fur trade, with a woman stowaway the 
disturbing element. . . . Some good pictorial 
effects; otherwise film is dull, with forced 
emphasis on influence of stowaway detract- 
ing from what might have been an exciting 
adventure film. Unrealized. 

Tillie the Toiler (Col.) Kay Harris, Wil- 
liam Tracy, George Watts. Farce, based on 
characters in the popular comic strip. . . . 


' An unpretentious little film, with surprisingly 


Tillie-like characterizations on the part of 
all the cast. Fast moving, well oath Fun. 
deed 
Two in a Taxi (Col.) Noah Beery, Jr., 
Russell Hayden, Anita Louise. Drama. Two 
young men—a mechanic and a cab driver 
—struggle against odds to save funds to buy 
a filling station. . . . A simple story, told 
even more simply, but effective in its sym- 
pathetic portrayal of everyday people and 
situations. Unpretentions, honest. M, 
Volga Volga (Aetkino; made in Russia) 
Igor Dlinsky, Lubov Orlova, A. Tutishkin. 
Musical. Comic feuds, artistic and amorous, 
enliven journey of local musicians up Volga 
to take part in government competition in 
Moscow. Slapstick and _ boy-and-girl 


. theme new in importations from the Soviet— 


and less convincing than serious themes 
usually treated. Some good characterizations; 
for most part, entertaining. M,Y 

Weekend in Havana (Fox) Alice Faye, 
Carmen Miranda, John Payne, Cesar Romero. 
Romance, with music and dancing. Shopgirl, 
given elaborate trip by steamship company 
when accident spoils her vacation, has gor- 
geous time in Havana. . . . Highly improb- 
able, empty, artificial, with colorful back- 
ground all that remains at end. Cinderella in 
technicolor. 

Whistling in the Dark (MGM) Ann 
Rutherford, Red Skelton, Conrad Veidt. Ad- 
venture. Radio: sleuth, kidnapped by gang- 
sters to devise fool-proof murder for them, 
ingeniously turns the tables. . . . Plot smacks 
of such newspaper strips as “Dan Winslow,” 
but Skelton’s comic performance lifts it out 
of ordinary melodrama. Far-fetched, but good 
as a thriller. M,Y 

You’ll Never Get Rich (Col.) Fred As- 
taire, Robert Benchley, Rita Hayworth. Song- 
and-dance film, with Astaire a dancing teach- 
er inducted into the army, where he meets 
all sorts of trouble, but is released from 
guard house long enough to stage huge 
“show” as finale. . . . Lacks spontaneity and 
good humor of previous Astaire musicals, 
with the part played by Benchley somehow 
out of key. Much of farce in camp scenes 
has been used in similar films, but it still 
gets laughs. Fair. M,Y 
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Illustrate 


YOUR CHRISTMAS PROGRAMS 
WITH 2” x 2” KODACHROME SLIDES 
and PICTUROLS PICTURE PROJECTOR THAT 


From the Film Library | AND LARGE AUDITORIUM 


THE ONE SOUND MOTION 


ELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
It 2 SISTINE MADONNA [(87) 


; Kodachrome Slide 
(One-half Actual Size) 


These beautiful full-color transparencies of the world’s | 
greatest religious paintings will greatly enhance the in- | 
spirational value of your Christmas programs and can be 
used throughout the year for illustrating Bible lessons. 
Here are a few of the famous paintings reproduced in | 
these brilliant 2” x 2” Kodachrome slides: 


SERVES ALL 
PURPOSES 
For black and 
white or color 


Silent or 
Sound Film 


Correggio Holy Night Plockhorst Tidings of 

Fra Angelico The Nativity Great Joy 

Memling Adoration of the “00d No Room at the Inn 
Magi Zmurka Star of Bethlehem 


Write for free literature on S.V.E. Picturols, Filmstrips, 
Kodachromes, and Projectors. 


Most Portable 


Be ides SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUGATION, INC. 


3 Plug-in P. A. 
by inexpensive S.V.E. Projectors. 100 EAST OHIO STREET, Dept. IIRE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


System 
SEND COUPON TODAY! 


Films for Church Use prophet Ishmael, who recognizes the boy as| VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CORP. 


the promised Messiah. Further contacts with| DePt: A:!!, Davenport, lowa 


. . . . ° Pl h your new catalog on your Animato- 
Evaluations by the Committee on Visual Ishmael in Jerusalem bring the boy an an- enone Scand Motion Picture Picigetor. 


- 


Education of the International Council guished realization of the true meaning of| Name = 
of Religious Education Messiahship and then to a thoughtful ac-| Address 
ceptance of this role. City] a eee ee 2 State 


(For Christmas films see listings under Pri- 


: Beautifully played, the picture is an in- 

mary Worship Programs, page 22.) spiring religious drama. uree eld pelt dt el dale 
Jerusalem, City of Peace—2 reels (30 Of greater interest to adults than children, 
min.) Silent, Rental $2.00. 1 reel (10 min.) the film is recommended as a special feature 
Sound. Rental $1.50. for conferences, community cultural pro- 


grams or for fund-raising purposes. STANDARD OFFICE MODELS 
i i : 5 P . ORIG. PRICE 
A serious, well edited study of Jerusalem ~ Rating: Content and Technical Quality:| About ¥2 MFRS. OR 


: Fis ‘ A Easiest Terms a Week 
and environs which explains the historical EXCELLENT. Sound: Goon. Aiteees a TOF aM new. 
interest of Moslems, Jews and Christians in Available from Theatre-on-Film, 1619} wo Money Down oo Day Trial 

. . . . > —— 
the Holy City. Shows religious ceremonies Broadway, New York, N.Y. Send for FREE price smashing liters 
of different sects and principal points of in- : AE eeccits before voubiy. SEND TODAY: 
i = (Continued on page 36) FREE COURSE IN TYPING INCLUDED. A 

terest. (Some scholars disagree with state- & INTERNATIONAL TYPEWRITER EXCH. DAY 


ment that Church of Holy Sepulchre covers Dept. 1187. 231 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Il, 
Calvary and tomb of Jesus.) Last part shows ~~ 
Zionist activities. Made some years ago, 
film does not state seriousness of quarrel 
between Jews and Arabs, nor mention restric- 
tion of Jewish immigration. Mistakenly sug- 
gests all Arabs are nomads. With good 
leadership, can be used with all ages; best 
for junior high and older. Useful as back- 
ground for Bible study, history of religion 
and comparative religions and for inter-faith 
studies. 

Rating: Content, Technical Quality, and 
Sound: Goon. 

Available from Bray Pictures Corp., 729 
Seventh Ave., New York, N.Y. 


eae tations 


Project Religious Pictures 


GLASS-BEADED 
S,C{.REE. EN 


(Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) 
Journey to Jerusalem—(1 hr. 45 min.) 


16 mm. Sound. (Rental price determined by 
size of audience and whether or not admis- 
sion is charged. Please write for details and 
give specifications of plans for showing.) 
This is a reproduction on film of the com- 
plete stage play by Maxwell Anderson in- 


Movies or stills have amazing brilliance and 
realism when projected on a Da-Lite Glass- 
Beaded Screen. Its surface is covered with 
millions of tiny glass beads and _ reflects 
maximum light without sparkle or glare. The 
Da-Lite Glass-Beaded Screen fabric is avail- 
able in many types of mountings, including 


cluding the original Broadway cast and set- The DA-LITE CHALLENGER hanging screens, table models and the Chal- 

tings. The story tells of the journey of the ae most convenient aaa iat lenger (shown here). All adele per sturdily 
3 5 able screens. Simplified “‘all-in- ° . ° ‘ 

twelve year old Jesus to the Temple in |. one’ construction mies it easily na ad ee and safe opera 

7 1 carried an uic set up. Is . . 

Jerusalem. Events of. the journey and their posi chs ele gie ( hi rae 

meaning to the boy are dramatized with great ing in both tripod and center DA-LITE SCREEN COMPANY, INC. 

intensity. As the boy and his family rest in sunport for. pesteciapigament of Dept. II 1.J.R., 2711 North Crawford Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


the hills they are accosted by the robber- 
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Books that will help you— 
and help you help others 


GET MORE 
OUT OF LIFE 


How Troubled People 
Can Find Help 


by Catherine Groves 


This book by a trained counselor explains 
what leads to unhappiness, how it can be 
prevented and how to find help. She shows 
which problems need expert counsel and 
tells exactly where to get this expert help, 
what kind of help the various professions 
offer, what you can and cannot expect from 
each. A time saver for ministers, teachers, 
and social workers. 


$1.25 


RELIGION 
FOR TODAY 


by A. J. William Myers 


Here is a convincing case for religion for 
today. Dr. Myers shows the universal sense 
of, and thirst for, God, and emphasizes 
the importance of the idea of God as the 
most formative concept of all experience. 
Dr. Myers stresses the importance of re- 
constructing our religious education and 
suggests specific methods. 


$2.00 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 
347 Madison Avenue, New York 


ENTHUSIASM! 


Note the tonic effect when you intro- 
duce this hymnal to your congrega- 
tion. A BIG book of deep spiritual 
forcee—and a BARGAIN. You and 
your people will rejoice to secure the 
hymnal you have long wanted at half 
the price you expected to pay. 

512 Pages, 479 hymns, 96 Pages “Aids 
to Worship,” lacquered cloth binding, 
only $75.00 a hundred, not prepaid. 


Write for Sample 
@ For returnable sample, write name 
and address in margin, clip and mail. 
Give church and denomination. 


“Biglow-Main-Excell Do. 


5703-R West Lake Street Chicago, Illinois 


Films for Church Use 


(Continued from page 35) 


The Good Samaritan—1 reel (12 min.) 
Sound. Rental $3.00. 


Adapted from Luke 10:25-37. A client 
visits a lawyer for advice in squeezing some 
land from a poor neighbor. The lawyer tells 
of his recent interview with Jesus, which 
includes Jesus’ parable of the Good Samar- 
itan (dramatized) and refuses a part in the 
scheme. The acting and photography are 
good but the English accent of the actors 
may cause difficulty. May be used by any 
age group, for worship services or in studies 
on what Jesus requires of us, how to be 
Christians in daily living or to stimulate 
thought on Jesus’ attitude toward “inferior 
races” (i.e. Samaritans). 

Rating: Content and Technical Quality: 
Goop. Sound: Fatr. 

Available from: Harmon Foundation, 140 
Nassau St., New York, N.Y. Ideal Pictures, 
28 E. Eighth St., Chicago, Ill. 


The Holy Land—1 reel (11 min.) Sound. 
Rental $1.50. - 


A travelogue with commentator. The pic- 
ture begins with Joppa and takes the traveler 
to Galilee and Jerusalem, with comments on 
the scenes viewed. Some of the locations have 
significance for Bible interpretation. The film 
could be used with all ages, above primary, 
but should be related to Bible study and in- 
terpretations to have educational value. 
Recommended for church school groups, 
young people’s meetings and vacation church 
schools. 

Rating: Content: Fair. Technical Quality 
and Sound: Goop. 


New York's 
Friendliest Hotel 


WHERE YOUR COMFORT 
COMES FIRST 


Here at the Prince George 
guests enjoy the homey luxury 
and genuine comforts seldom 
found in other New York 
hotels. You have your choice 
f 1,000 spacious, tastefull 

urnished rooms, all wit 

bath. Five famous restaurants 
anda wade 28 Selo yet 
within 3 minutes of the shop- 
ping district. Trained super- 
visors to entertain your chil- 
dren. New low rates make the 
Prince George New York's 
most outstanding hotel value. 
Write for booklet P. 


Single room. with bath from $2.50 
Double * Sa 63-50 


Prince 
George 
Hotel 


14 EAST 28TH ST., NEW YORK 


GeorGe H. Newton, Manager 


Available from: Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc., 
35 W. 45th St., New York, N.Y.; Bell & 
Howell, 1801 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, IIL; 
Ideal Pictures, 28 E. Eighth St., Chicago, Ill. 


Differences Between an 
Argument and a Discussion 
(Continued from page 13) 


When they meet to consider an impor- 
tant issue regarding which there is un- 
certainty or divided opinion, they sit 
in silence except as members of the 
group are moved to speak upon the is- 
sue. When it appears that no more are 
so moved to speak, the clerk of the 
meeting rises and states what seems to 
him the judgment which is most in 
accord with all the statements, bring- 
ing them into as full a harmony as he 
can. This he proposes as “the sense of 
the meeting.” If his summary state- 
ment is challenged, the procedure con- 
tinues for another cycle of statements 
leading to a better concensus, If, as is 
usually the case, his statement is ac- 
cepted, it is considered to be “the sense 
of the meeting” achieved under the 
guidance of the Spirit, and so having a 
validity beyond that of a mere human 
opinion. So it is not difficult for all to 
accept it and be guided accordingly. 
“Who are we that we should withstand 
God?” 

It is doubtful whether persons with 
purposes, attitudes, and methods such 
as we have outlined under “Argument” 
are susceptible to or sensitive to the 
Holy Spirit. But why should not the 
Holy Spirit find the most favorable 
and responsive medium in the pur- 
poses, attitudes, and methods. outlined 
under “Discussion.” Let us approach 
this method of group thinking rever- 
ently and humbly, for often in a true 
creative discussion we may be on holy 
ground. 


@q Psion GOWNS 


AN 
Fine materials, beautiful work, 
pleasingly low prices. Catalog 
and samples on request. State 
your needs and name of church, 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
1149 South 4th St., Greenville, Ill. 


o CHOIR GOWNS 


PULPIT ROBES + EMBROIDERIES 
HANGINGS * STOLES + VESTMENTS 
ALTAR APPOINTMENTS 
COMMUNION SERVICE 


ane 
| P dhaa SS NEW CATALOG on Request 
ATIONAL ACADEMIC CAP « GOWN CO. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA 


N 
821-23 ARCH ST. . 


La A CHRISTMAS CARD THEY'LL KEEP iam 


Beautiful — New — Different 


Agents: Increase Your Inccnet,, Fr enales aie” 
Selling 4-Color Art Christmas Card of 12 Beau- 
tiful Pages...Inspiring story of “Silent Night’’. 
This Unique Feature brings quick sales and 
added profits. Write for FREE sample today. 


JOHN RUDIN & COMPANY Inc. 
Pub.: “‘Book of Life’’ and **Stories of Hymns We Love"’ 
1018 S. Wabash Ave. Dept. SJ Chicago, Il, 
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year of Qnboress 
" New lor s Popular 


HOTEL 


LINCOLN 


44™T0 45™ STS. AT 8™* AVE. 
OUR CHOICEST ROOMS From ‘3 


1400 ROOMS each with 

Bath, Servidor, and Radio. 

* Four fine restaurants 
awarded Grand Prix 1940 

Cd Culinary Art Exhibition. 
MARIA KRAMER 
PRESIDENT 

John L. Horgan 
Gen. Mgr. 


HOTEL EDISON 
SAME OWNERSHIP 


& 


IN THE CENTER OF MID-TOWN NEW YORK 


The Religious Use of Stamps 


(Continued from page 9) 


Tree of Life—Iraq A 8 

Sword of Light Guarding Entrance to Eden—Irish Free State A 1 

Where Adam and Eve Started Early Life (revered by Hebrews, 
Mohammedans and Christians as traditional site)—-Ceylon A 48, 
A 59 

Dove and Olive Branch—Cuba A 77, Italy AP 27, Japan A 43, 
France A 50, Switzerland A 41, Upper Silesia A 2, A 3, Vatican 
City AP 2 

Mount Ararat—Armenia A 5, A 17, A 22, A 23, A 24, A 36, 
A 37. 

Plain of Jordan Chosen. by Lot—Trans-Jordan A 11 

Jacob’s Wife Rachel, Her Tomb—Palestine A 3 

Egypt—Liberia A 103 

Pharaoh, Rameses IJ—Egypt A 34, A 35 (many historians think his 
son was the Pharaoh of the oppression) 

Ten Commandments—Brazil A 136 

Threshing-Floor such as David purchased from Ornan, the Jebusite— 
Trans-Jordan A 12—(may be used for Jeremiah’s teaching) 

Solomon on his Throne—Abyssinia A 3 

Seal of Solomon—Netherlands A 31 

Cedars of Lebanon for the Temple—Lebanon A 1, A 6, A 23 

Skilled Craftsman from Sidon—Lebanon A 2, A 9 

Elijah and the Chariot of Fire—Vatican City AP 3 

Swords into Plowshares—Italian Somaliland SP 10, Oltre Guiba 
SP 1, Tripolitania SP 10 

Cliffs of Jerusalem too steep to be taken—Palestine A 5 

Darius on his Throne—Iran or Persia A 34 

Daniel Aided by Michael, Prince of God—Belgium A 30, A 31 

Archangel Gabriel—Portugal A 59 

New Testament Itself—Italy A 151 

Caesar Augustus—Italian East Africa A 7, Italy A 92, A 210, A 212, 
A 213, A 214, AP 55, Libia A 20. 

Announcement to the Shepherds—Roumania SP 4 (note “Gloria’’) 

Virgin and Babe—Bavaria A 17, Belgium SP 60, Hungary A 63, 
A 28, A 23, Liechtenstein A 16, Peru A 94, Saar SP 10, Vatican 
City AP 4. : 

Child Jesus—Portugal A 105 

Jesus and Disciples—Italy, A 68 

Sea of Galilee-—Palestine A 6 
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Worth Waiting For—Ready 
Christmas Week, 1941 


A New Inexpensive 
Hymnbook For 
Church and Church 
Schools 


New Worship 
and Song 


Over 180 Hymns 


Twenty-Five Pages of 
Worship Material 


TWO BEAUTIFUL 
BINDINGS 


Globella Red Cloth 
With Title and Cross 
in Gold 


Only 35 cents a copy in quanti- 
ties; Single copy, 40 cents 


Heavy Paper Cover in Rich Oriental Red With 
Title and Cross in Contrasting Color 


Only 20 cents a copy in quantities 
Single Copy, 25 cents 


Transportation charges extra 


Send for a sample copy if your church, church 

schoo! or young people’s society needs a new, 
high-grade, inexpensive hymnbook. 

19 S. LaSalle 


Street : 
Chicago, Illinois 


14 Beacon Street 
Boston, 
Massachusetts 


The Pilgrim Press 


Christ of the Andes (peace and fellowship)—Brasil A 119, Argen- 
tine A 124 

Hungry and ye fed me—Germany SP 2 

Thirsty and ye gave me drink—Germany SP 3 

Naked and ye clothed me—Germany SP 4 

Sick and ye visited me—Germany SP 5 

Centurion at crucifixion—Libia A 10 

Many stamps depict the cross, only a few are listed here—Roman 
eagles to fore, cross background—lItaly A 211, Resurrection morn, 
cross of triumph—Italy A 164, Adoration of the Cross—Irish Free 
State A 9 

Peter—Vatican City AP 1 

Symbol of Peter’s power, the keys—Vatican City A 1 

Paul—Malta A 18, A 29, A 44 

Paul was journeying to Damascus—Syria A 11, A 22, AP 3, AP 7 

Paul’s journeys may be traced—Greece A 56, A 13, A 14, AP 10, 
Turkey A 47, A 76 

Paul shipwrecked—Malta A 9, A 10, A 17 

Rome—lItaly A 157, AP 48 

Galleys for travel—Italy A 215, Libia A 12, Tunis A 7 

Barnabas—Cyprus A 17, A 18, A 42 

Light of Christianity spreading—Philippines A 70. 


Learning to Use Visual Aids 
(Continued from page 15) 


The Special Committee on Visual Education of the In- 
ternational Council is also recommending that brief confer- 
ences on visual education be held in various communities 
for the purpose of demonstrating ways in which the use 
of visual methods might enhance a program of Christian 
education and of giving guidance to those who are inter- 
ested. Mr. William L. Rogers, the director of visual educa- 
tion for the Council, will be glad to assist in planning the 
program for such conferences. He may be addressed at 
140 Nassau Street, New York, New York. 
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Faith and Nurture. By H. Shelton Smith, 
New York, Scribners, 1941. 220 p. $2.00. 

Here is the book that many of us have 
known Shelton Smith has been hatching for 
some years now. So, it is welcome both for it- 
self and for our expectation. He has written 
out of an extensive practical experience on the 
staff of the International Council and ten years 
or so of university teaching. The book is well 
thought through, carefully documented and 
written with touches of warmth and oc- 
casionally of fire—all of which would be ex- 
pected of its author. 

Professor Smith believes that Christian edu- 
eation faces a crisis in its theological back- 
ground and must-either_merely re-affirm its 
faith in the liberal theological position that 
it has held hitherto or re-think its theological 
base in terms of recent trends in Christian 
_ thinking. There is the dilemma, brethren, and 
you can pick your horn, if horns they be. But 
pick you must, this book declares. 

In developing his case, Dr. Smith makes 

these main points in order by chapters: 

. First, liberal Christian theology of the 19th 
century—especially as expressed in its views 
of the immimence of God, the idea of growth 
and progress toward the ideal, the goodness 
of human nature, and the historical Jesus— 
was taken over into modern Christian educa- 
tion in the early part of this century, particu- 
larly through the writings and influence of 
George A. Coe, and became the theological 
roots of liberal Protestant nurture. Therefore, 
if the roots need re-thinking, so does anything 
gTowing out of them. 

Second,/the emphasis upon the so-called so- 
cial gospel, with its this-worldly idea of the 
Kingdom of God, to be achieved through grad- 
ual growth, is not adequate to the kind of 
world into which man is now moving: 

Third, liberalism’s idea of man is too ro- 
mantic to do justice to human nature, and its 
conception of the basis of human value falls 
short of the theocentric conception of man as 
found in the Bible and in the history of the 
Christian movement. 

Fourth, liberal Christian-education has not 
‘lived up to the expectations created for it as 

an educational evangelism to be substituted 
for the older revivalistic evangelism. It has 
failed, in the main, because it is rooted in an 
inadequate experience and conception of the 
Christian gospel, and thus lacks an adequate 
evangel.tIts gospel is defective im its inade- 
quate grasp of the revelation of God in Jesus 
Christ as the ultimate meaning and destiny of 
human existence, with a resulting conflict be- 
tween historic Christianity and the relative, 
tentative, and experimental approach to truth 
of progressive education. It is defective also 
in its too easy view of human nature and sin 
with a lack of attention to repentance: and 
in its streng emphasis on human effort and 
knowledge and creative quest as over against 
God’s initiative in religion. 

_ Fifthy liberal Christian education has not 
given adequate attention to certain Christian 
doctrines of the Church, such as: its nature 
as a result of the divine initiative; as a com- 
munity that reaches beyond our historical 
existenge on this earth for its fulfillment; as a 
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spiritual community binding its members to- 
gether above all tendencies to division; and 
as the community holding the faith that Jesus 
Christ is the Mediator for God’s redemption of 
man who cannot redeem himself through a 
purely human fellowship.~ 

Sixth, the philosophy of experimentalist 
progressive education and the Christian faith 
are so oppesed that they cannot be reconciled 
unless one or the other is changed in its es- 
sence and so the question as to what kind of 
religion the public school will teach, that of 
the churches or of humanism, is the most cru- 
cial one facing us today. 

The above sketch of a closely-knit discus- 
sion is, of course, inadequate to a full presenta- 
tion. This reviewer has points of dissent and 
questions he would like to put to the writer, 
but will only say that any reader concerned 
about basic problems in Christian education 
should read the book. Plans are now being 
made for further consideration of the book in 
the Journal. 

P.R.H. 


The Great Century (1800 A.D.-1914 
A.D.). By Kenneth Scott Latourette. New 
York and London, 1941. 516 p. $3.50. 

In this fourth volume in the notable series 
of seven projected by Professor Latourette, 
the Christian movement is traced through its 
most significant century to date, the nine- 
teenth. He begins at a time when Christianity 
was represented in all five continents and 
traces its further extension in those areas, its 
increasing grasp on new phases of life, and 
the unique expression of the vitality inherent 
in the Christian faith. The main areas treated 
are Europe and the United States. For all 
who seek a detailed and all who seek a broad 
scale picture of the Christian movement, these 
books are authoritative and indispensable. 

P. R. HL 


Deo You Know Labor? By James Myers.- 


Washington, D.C National Home Library 
Foundation, Sherman F. Mittell, Editor, 1940. 
139 p. $.50. 

Christian leaders owe it to themselves and 
to their cause to understand the Labor Move- 
ment in America, to appraise it objectively 
and sympathetically, to realize its deep sig- 
nificance for organized religion and the fu- 
ture of America. The general public press 
does not provide such understanding. This 
volume offers in compact form the essential 
factual basis for understanding. Written by 
a churchman who knows labor from the in- 
side, it might well be “required” reading for 
every church leader. 

: H.C. M. 


The Kingdom ef God and the Ameri- 
can Dream. By Sherwood Eddy. New York 
and London, Harpers, 1941, 319 p. $2.90. 

A popular history, chiefly in biographical 
form, of American idealism. The development 
of three dominant philosophies is presented— 
the ideal of the Kingdom of God as the 
foundation for the building of a “New 
World”; the secular ideal of the “American 
Dream” based on democracy with liberty and 
justice for all; and selfish individualism, 


often compounded into mass materialism 
tending to pervert or destroy these ideals. 
Probably a somewhat over-simplified history, 
certainly in part. Stimulating reading, if done 
with. critical eyes. The social passion of the 
author is evident throughout his interpreta- 
tons. | 
oO. M. 

Color and Human Nature. By W. Lloyd 
Warmer, Buford H. Junker, and Walter A. 
Adams. Washington, D.C. American Council 
on Education, 1941. 301 p. $2.25. 

This book is one of several in a series of 
special studies on Negro youth. It is a sys 


- tematic analysis of the socio-racial factors 


that figure in the development and social ad- 
justment of Negro youth in Chicago. The 
book is well written and worth careful con- 
sideration by those concerned about the 
place of the Negro in American life. The 
conclusions are not ‘very encouraging. The 
situation of the Negro in a city like Chicago 
seems steadily to deteriorate in spite of all 
efforts that have been made toward education 
and social betterment. 

: HJ.S. 


Fifty Fruitful Years. By P. E. Bur- 
roughs. Nashville, Broadman Press, 1941. 333 
p. $1.00. - 

In fifty years outstanding leaders of the 
Southern Baptist Convention have achieved 

istinction in the creation and expansion of 
the work of their Sunday School Board. This 
book gives thumbnail sketches of personal- 
ities such as Broadus,-Manly, Frost, and 
many another who contributed to its growth 
and its service to the Southern Baptist 
churches. It is the story of strong personalities 
and amazing achievements in the face of great 
difficulties. 

3 BE: 

Your Child and God. By Robbie Trent. 
Chicago and New York, Willett, Clark, 1941. 
145 p. $1.50. 

Out of many years’ experience in working 
with children in the Sunday school, Miss 
Trent has prepared this book of interpreta- 
tion. It abounds in concrete illustrations from 
the lives of children personally known to the 
author and the emphasis throughout is on 
everyday living. The importance of the 
child’s parents in helping him to know God 
is stressed. The author states that her own 
religious viewpoint is “frankly, conserva- 
tive.” There are specific suggestions for the 
use of the Bible, the interpretation of the 
church, prayer, formal worship, and conversa- 
tion which help children find the answers to 
their questions about God. 

M.A. J. 


Are We Immortal? By Winifred Kirk- 
land. New York, Macmillan, 1941. 43 p. $.90. 

In the troubled uncertainty of our day, the 
reader will find a definite assurance in this 
sincere message of the eternal life of man. 
The author finds definite confirmation of her 
premise in the lives of such persons as Gren- 
fell and Kagawa who live their belief in 
immortality as they serve their fellow men. 
She closes with the statement of conviction 
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that anxieties will be lifted if we but sup- 

plement our daily philosophy of life with 

the determination to “use immortality now.” 
W. E. D. 


Shade of His Hand. By Victoria Booth 
Demarest. Philadelphia, Westminister, 1941. 
92 p. $1.00. 

In this small volume, the granddaughter of 
General William Booth and third generation 
of well-known women preachers, shares with 
those in sorrow the Scripture passages, poetic 
thoughts, and meditations she found com- 
forting during the bewildering period follow- 
ing “the loss of a beautiful child.” It ex- 
presses well what it is difficult for one to 
say to another in such time of loss. 


We Have Seen His Star. By Beatrice 
Plumb. Nashville, Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1941. 
16 p. $.25. 

This is a beautifully told story of the 
origins of the Christmas songs loved by peo- 
ple the world over. It is brief enough, so that 
it might be read to a group as a Christmas 
meditation. Or it might be developed into 
an entire evening’s service, with the carols 
sung by individuals, the choir, or the entire 
congregation, following the reading of the 
descriptive background concerning each. 


The Fields of Personnel Work. By John 
G. Darley and Ralph F. Berdie. Occupational 
Monograph No. 20. Chicago, Science Re- 
search Associates, 1941. 48 p. $.50. 

A brief general introduction to the fields 
of personnel work in schools and colleges. 
industry, and in goverment service, with spe- 
cial chapters on qualifications and training, 
and on job opportunities and salaries. De- 
signed for use by young people. 


Vocational and Professional Mono- 
graphs. No. 18. Religion. By James A. 
Nichols, Jr. Boston, Bellman Publishing Com- 
pany, Inc., 1941. 36 p. $.50. 

A sketchy. outline treatment of vocational 
opportunities and responsibilities in the field 
of religion. Somewhat misleading because of 
its brief and superficial nature. 


The Wonder of Life. How We Are 
Born and How We Grow Up. By Milton 
I. Levine, M.D., and Jean H. Seligmann. New 
York, Simon and Schuster, 1940. 114 p. 
$1.75. 

A book written by a physician and an edu- 
cator for pre-adolescent and adolescent chil- 
~ dren. The treatment is simple and direct, 
scientific and complete, and withal reverent 
in approach. 


Vocational Guidance for Boys. By 
Robert C. Cole. New York, Association Press, 
1941. 252 p. $2.50. 

Vocational Guidance for Boys is addressed 
primarily to counselors, teachers, and lead- 
ers in boys’ clubs, Y.M.C.A.’s, and C.C.C. 
camps. This book provides important material 
on youth guidance, individual counseling. 
and an important chapter on psychological 
aptitude testing. For anyone concerned with 
the general counseling program of the church, 
this book, with its selected bibliography, 
will be helpful. 


Forty Years with Russians. By Ethan 
T. Colton. New York, Association, 1940. 191 
~ p. $2.00. . 

A record of Y.M.C.A. service in Russia 
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over four decades, related by one who had a 
central place in its leadership, 1918 to 1932. 


101 Prayers for Peace. Compiled by G. 
A. Cleveland Shribley. Philadelphia, West- 
minster Press, 1941. 144 p. $1.00. 

A series of heart felt prayers for peace 
written by leading churchmen and educators 
of the Christian faith. The yearning of the 
Church of the Prince of Peace is expressed 
in these prayers that seek to lead us all to 
join in a world-wide fellowship of prayer for 
peace. 


Books Received 


* ApvenTisM. The Second Coming of 
Christ, by William Peter King. Nashville. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1941. 134 p. $1.00. _ 

7 Are We Isssortat? By Winifred Kirk- 
ey New York, Macmillan, 1941. 43 p. 

* AROUND THE MEDITERRANEAN WITH MY¥ 
Brste, by Harriet-Louise H. Patterson. Bos- 
ton, W. A. Wilde, 1941. 356 p. $3.00. 

* Tue Curistian Crimicism oF Lire, by 
Lynn Harold Hough. Nashville, Abingdon- 
Cokesbury, 1941. 312 p. $2.50. 

7 Coton anp Human Nature, by W. Lloyd 
Warner, Buford H. Junker, and Walter A. 
Adams. Washington, D.C. American Council 
on Education, 1941. 301 p. $2.25. 

COMPREHENSIVE CONCORDANCE TO THE 
Hoty Scriptures, by J. B. R. Walker. New 
York, Macmillan, 1941. 957 p. $2.00. A 
popularly-priced edition of this standard 
concordance. The printing is on light-weight, 
opaque paper, making this edition less awk- 
ward to handle, and available at a greatly 
reduced price. 

* Famity Besavior. A Study of Human 
Relations, by Bess V. Cunningham. Philadel- 
a W. B. Saunders Company, 1940. 527 p. 

A HANDBOOK OF THE BIBLE, by Gerald E. 
SeBoyar. New York, F. S. Crofts and Com- 
pany, 1940. 247 p. $1.25. An abridged dic- 
tionary of Biblical names, places, and terms. 

* THE Man Wuo Founp Curistmas, by 
Walter Prichard Eaton. Boston, W. A. Wilde. 
1941. 62 p. $.60. 

* New Gateways To Creative Livine, by 
Hornell Hart. Nashville, Abingdon-Cokesbury, 
1941. 197 p. $1.75. 

Notes From a Layman’s Greex Trsta- 
MENT, by Ernest Gordon. Boston, W. A. 
Wilde, 1941. 371 p. $2.00. 

*Now We Must Cxoose, by Henry N. 
hye New York, Macmillan, 1941. 245 p. 

* PERSONALITY AND THE Famity. Revised 
and Enlarged Edition, by Hornell Hart and 
Ella B. Hart. Boston, D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany, 1941. 526 p. $3.25. 

Tue Return to Reuicion, by Henry C. 
Link. New York, Macmillan, 1941. 181 p. 
$1.00. A reprint at a popular price of a 
widely-read book. 

* TEACHER-LIBRARIAN’S HANDBOOK, by 
Mary Peacock Douglas. Chicago, American 
Library Association, 1941. 136 p. $1.90. 

7 VocaTIONAL AND PROFESSIONAL Mono- 
crapHs. No. 18. Reticion, by James A. 
Nichols, Jr. Boston, Bellman Publishing 
Company, Incorporated, 1941. 36 p. $50. 

*We Are Not Divmep, by John A. 
Hutchison, New York, Round Table Press, 
1941. 336 p. $3.00. 


Curriculum and general program ma- 
terials as well as pamphlets on current 
social issues are noted in quarterly issues 
of the Journal. 


*To be reviewed. 
+ Reviewed in this issae. 


SELECTIONS 


from the 
BETHANY LIST 


Ways of Working in the Nursery 
Department 
By Mary S$ 
A practi : book on organization, 
ministration and teaching. 73 cents 


Warskey 


Betty Ann, Beginner 


By Frances Dunia 


Character Guidance and Occupation 
for Children 
By Eva B. McCaticu 


ee 
= teachers ane 


By Penie H=exer 
Lorz 
Fifty-two 3 pro- 
rams unsur- 


passed in worshi 


. May be infor- 
mal or elaborate 
$1.50. 


The Quest of God Through 

Unde ling 
By Puture Hewsy Lor 

A discussion-guide for a year en themes of 
Vital interest to young people. $1.50. 


The Art of Church Management 
By Cearexce E. Lewwon 

A_ study for church officers by a very suc- 
cessful paster and leader. $1.00 


Evangelism for Today 
By Lis D_ Cantwercet 

A textheok for classes en present-day evan- 
gelism, suited to individual study als. $1.00 


Improving the Small Church School 
By Gzorc= V. Moos= 

The author is 2 professor in religious ed 
cation who has kept im touch with small 
schools. $1.00. 


The Graded Church 
By W. C. McCarrrcm 


An account of a successful five-year experi 
ment in unified activities, $1.00. 


Teaching for Christian Liring 
By Pact H. Vitra 
A profoundly simple statement siving mean- 


ing to the whole undertaking. $1.25. 


Order from 
YOUR OWN PUBLISHER 
The Bethany Press 


@.. Finally . es 


The Journal This Month 


THIS NUMBER of the Journal reports 
so many things going on you had bet- 
ter take a deep breath before starting 
to read it. Young people build a 
chapel, do all kinds of manual labor, 
undertake to set local churches and 
communities on the right path, all the 
time carrying on their studies. Teach- 
ers are agile and alert, keeping up with 
their pupils and trying to be as pro- 
gressive as Miss Smither thinks it is 
reasonable to expect, using motion pic- 
tures, stamps, poetry, or what have 
you. Governments cooperate with local 


communities; local churches cooper- 
ate with each other in work on hob- 
bies; denominations and state coun- 
cils cooperate in conventions; and in- 
ternational organizations cooperate in 
religious education in other lands. 
Everyone is bursting with intelligence 
and energy and good will. One can not 
even have an old fashioned, knock- 
down, drag-out argument any more, 
and call it a discussion. 

There should be something in this 
number to please everyone. For good 
measure there is a Christmas service 
with a play that practically anyone 


They Do the Work 


Do you KNOW 
how many Sunday 
school scholars 
there are in the 
United States, in 
North America, in 
the world? Or 
where you could 
get a pamphlet on 
the wages of share- 
croppers in Ar- 
kansas? Or wheth- 


er your school and 


E. J. CHAVE 


others in the country are being run 


according to the best educational 
methods and how many are still in the 
“horse and buggy” stage? To find the 
answers to these and many other ques- 
tions requires facts, for which you 
would write somewhere and your query 
would probably be answered by—or 
use information supplied by—the Com- 
mittee on Research of the International 
Council and its Department of Re- 
search. For this Committee seeks to un- 
dergird the total program of Chris- 
tian education with the discovery and 
interpretation of new facts and the re- 
interpretation of old facts. 

This Committee is one of the 
younger ones among the fourteen edu- 
cational committees of the Interna- 
tional Council, being appointed in 1936, 
Ernest J. Chave, Associate Professor 
of Religious Education of the Divinity 
School of the University of Chicago, 
enjoys the distinction of being its first 
and only chairman. 

Although the Committee may still 
be young, many of its members are 
veterans in the counsels of its parent 
organization and in the field of re- 
search. Mr. Otto Mayer, Director of 
Research, has been with the Council 
since 1927, and Miss Wiebe E. Donahoe, 
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Tue COMMITTEE ON RESEARCH 


his assistant, since 1925. 

The Committee on Research has the 
audacity to say that its work vitally 
affects the work of all other committees. 
Just now the Committee has among its 
major projects a survey of how well, 
or how poorly, religious education is 
carried out in practice in some of the 
better churches, and a re-study -of the 
relation of religious education and 
general education. Little wonder that 
the Committee feels that its basic stud- 
ies are related to the work of all other 
committees! 

The membership of this important 
group is made up in part of representa- 
tives of other committees. At present 
there are on the Committee three chair- 
men of other committees and more than 


twice this number of regular members 


of other committees. In addition to the 
representatives from other committees, 
who for the most part, are educational 
administrators in the constituent de- 
nominations and state councils, there 
is about an equal number of research 
experts, most of whom are professors 
of religious education from some of 
our leading theological seminaries and 
larger universities. Generally speaking, 
this Committee is much more at home 
when it can give critical thought to 
what it calls basic issues or fundamen- 
tals, than when it is asked to give at- 
tention to what some of its members 
think of as being only “some more 
administrative devices or tricks.” 
Some people think it must be a 
difficult task to chair a group which 
has in its membership several profes- 
sors, but Dr. Chave, being one him- 
self, has done a splendid job in keep- 
ing the brothers and sisters of his own 
profession as well as the hard-headed 
administrators toeing the line. 


could coach. Remember, too, that the 
Christmas worship programs are in 
this issue. In the meantime, do have a 
nice Thanksgiving—or two. 


Thanksgiving Hymn 


Wuite Dr. Johnson and Dr, Coe 
debate the feasibility of teaching reli- 
gion. in the public schools, many 
teachers across the country fortunately 
continue to pervade the class room 
with a spirit of religion. The following 
Hymn of Thanksgiving" was written co- 
operatively by children in the fifth and 
sixth grades of a California school. It 
is the kind of hymn that might well be 
written in many church schools this 
month. 


We give thanks for all the good things we 
have: 
For the sunshine, bringing warmth and 
life to the earth, 
For clear, running rivers; 
For the mountains that tower above us, 
For the rain that washes the earth. 
We give thanks for the sea, with the fishes in 
it, 
For the beach and the waves, 
For the beasts and the birds. 
We thank God for the trees that give us shelter 
and beauty 
And wood for our houses 
And for ships at sea. 
We give thanks for all of earth’s plenty, and 
beauty around us. 


We give thanks for our good fathers and 
mothers— : 
For thefr patient care and protecting love, 
And for all the things they do for us. 
We give thanks for warm clothes, and beds, 
and houses to live in, 
For the fire that warms us 
And for food to eat. 


We give thanks for churches, where old people 
and young people gather together; 
For our schools to learn in, 
And for books to read. 
We give thanks that our country is a war-hater 
and a peace-lover, 
ee we live in America, the land of the 
Tees! is 
BF give thanks for vacations, and fun, and 
play; 
For the happiness all around us 
And the kindness our friends show us. 
We give thanks for the life God gave us. 


Christmas Gifts 


In DECEMBER you may again sub- 
scribe to the International Journal for 
$1.00 a year. This would be a welcome 
gift to any of your friends. Plans for the 
Journal in 1942 indicate a year of un- 
usual interest, beginning with a special 
January number on “Christian Educa- 
tion for a New World Order.” Watch 
for the special offer in the December 
issue. 


1¥From the Sierra Educational News. 


International Journal of Religious Education 


TLARRIS FRANKIIN RACE 


WINNER OF THE $15.00 
TICTIETR ANNIVERSARY BROSS AWARD 


—yours free when you join the Religious Book 
Club. And you begin at once to enjoy the many 
regular benefits of membership in the Religious 


Book Club without one penny of extra cost: 


(1) You receive each month the Religious Book 
Club Bulletin containing concise, authoritati- 
tive reviews of outstanding new religious books 
by a distinguished editorial committee consist- 
ing of Dr. Samuel McCrea Cavert, Dr. Harry 
Emerson Fosdick, Bishop Francis J. McConnell 
and Dr. Howard Chandler Robbins. 


(2) You are the first to get the book most highly 


recommended unless you prefer another book. 


(3) You are guaranteed against dissatisfaction 


by your privilege of choosing any other book or 


assists you to select the great religious books of 
the day. 

Dr. SAMUEL McCREA CAVERT | 
General Secretary, Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America 


Dr. Harry EMERSON FospIck 
Preacher and Author 


BisHop FrANcIs J. MCCONNELL 
Methodist Bishop of the New York Area 


Dr. Howard CHANDLER ROBBINS 
Professor and Clergyman ~ 


proe! 


Winner of the $15,000 
50th Anniversary Bross Prize 


“CHRISTIANITY: 


An Inquiry into Its 
Nature and Truth’ 


By Harris Franklin Rall 


taking no book at all in any particular month. 


(4) This service costs you nothing at all; you 
merely pay the published price of the book plus 
a few cents postage—and even then you may 
exchange a recommended book within ten days, 


if you wish. 


Five thousand ministers and lay members of the 
Club invite you to share their privileges. Begin 
now to enjoy the numerous benefits of member- 
ship at no extra cost. You will receive promptly 
your free copy of the regular $2.50 edition of Har- 
ris Franklin Rall’s indispensable book, “CHRIS- 
TIANITY: An Inquiry Into Its Nature and 
Truth,” as soon as your enrollment for the Re- 


ligious Book Club is received. 


RELIGIOUS BOOK CLUB, INC. 
80 Lafayette St., New York, N.Y. 


Send me a free copy of “CHRISTIANITY: An 
Inquiry Into Its Nature and Truth,” by Harris 
Franklin Rall, and enroll me as a member of 
your club. I agree to take not less than 6 books 
a year and I will remit the regular retail price 
plus postage, within 10 days from receipt of each 
book. I agree to notify you promptly during any 
month in which no book is wanted. 


Name 
Address 


City and State 
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Books for Jeachors and Leaders ! 


Honest Answers to 
Honest Questions 


S. RALPH HARLOW e “This 
looks exactly like_the kind of material 
that I want to recommend to our young 
people,” says Dr. Frank D. Getty, Di- 
rector of Young People’s Work, of the 
Presbyterian (U.S.A.) Board of Chris- 
tian Education. The book discusses 
frankly and intelligently such topics as 
“To Cheat or Not to Cheat,” “Should 
a Protestant Marry a Roman Catholic,” 
“What Shall We Do on Sunday,” “Is 
Democracy Practical?,” “Does Scientific 
Research Throw Doubt on Religious 
Truths?” and other questions which are 
perplexing young people—and many 
adults!—today. “Charm . .. vitality... 
logical exposition . . . modern diction 
...common sense .. . Christian faith.” 
—Zion’s Herald. 


$1 
A Theology for 
Christian Youth 
HENRY DAVID GRAY e “This 


is a daring venture, dealing with twelve 
great themes. .. . Dr. Gray is on the 
track of a real need. . . . The language 
is simple; it compresses much truth into 
small compass; the viewpoint is whole- 
‘some and constructive: it is intellectual- 
ly vigorous and spiritually authentic. 
.-. It will bring light to many who want 
to know what Christianity is all about.” 
—Georgia Harkness (in CHRISTEN- 
DOM). 


Some of the Chapters: CuristIaN THE- 
oLocy. THE FaitHs By WuicH MEeEn Live. 
Tue Scriprures. Gop. Jesus. THe Hory 
Spirit. Man anp Sin. THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. 
Tue Society or Men. Tue Cuurcn. Gop 
AND THE WorLp. THE CHRISTIAN Hope. 


$1 
Stories for Junior 
Worship 
ALICE GEER KELSEY e¢ Culled 


from over a hundred which Mrs. Kelsey 
has written during the past four years 
for periodicals in the field of childhood 
education, these fascinating stories will 
revitalize the story hour in church or 
school or home. The contents are fresh, 
original, pictorial. The character moti- 
vation is effected without preachment; 
the ideals presented are made compre- 
hensible for children; the book leads 
simply and naturally to a consciousness 
of God. The thirty-five stories are 
grouped under six classifications: 


Stories oF THE Ovrt-oFr-Doors, Stories 
FROM History AND LEGEND, STORIES OF THE 
FoLtowers or Jesus Topay, STORIES OF THE 
Horipays, STor1EsS FROM THE Oxp TestTa- 
MENT, SToRIES THAT MiGHt Have BEEN IN 
New TESTAMENT Days. 

$1 


‘ABINGDON- 


COKESBURY 


At Your Own Bookstore! 
PRICES SLIGHTLY HIGHER IN CANADA 


New Gateways 
to Creative Living 


HORNELL HART e_ How can I do con- 


structive work, how can I achieve to the limit of my 


capacity, how can I secure spiritual joy in an insecure 


and unsatisfactory world? Dr. Hart’s answers to such 
queries are no mere theories and abstractions. He 
writes from a profound knowledge of the sciences 
—physical, psychological, and social. His chapters 
set forth a scientific, operational technique for mak- 
ing the principles of the inner world a genuinely 
transforming power in the outer world of objective 
fact. His method of guidance is that of the scientist: 
experimental, reasoned, progressive. His fascinating 
pages show how to open the gateways to CREATIVITY 
—INNER HARMONY—SELF HEALING—-ENERGY AND 
Happiness—SociaAL HARMONY—COsMIC POWER. 


$1.75 


Young Leaders in Action 
ISAAC KELLEY BECKES e¢ Out of 


specific experience in youth work this book is writ- 
ten, for young people and youth leaders. It discusses 
in simple and direct manner the intimate, practical 
details of making the youth program successful in 
real situations. The book is concerned with the 
church as a laboratory for Christian growth where 
young people are trained to be Christian leaders by 
learning to bear responsibility. Its interesting and 
inspiring chapters go beyond mere theory and give 
an intimate close-up of young people developing 
their program. 

Some of the Chapters: For PrEsipENT, JAMES Epwarp 
Smite. A Stupy in Motivation. CHARACTERISTICS OF A 


SuccessFuL LEADER. THE PRESIDENT anp His Pastor. 
A Project In Co-OPERATION. STEPS TOWARD Unity. 


$1.75 


Contemporary Religious 
Thought 
THOS. S. KEPLER, Editor 


The sixty classic selections which comprise this re- 
markable symposium of religious thought represent 
a varied group of religious philosophers who have 
phrased with excellence their thinking on problems 
of spiritual import. Affording a comprehensive view 
of the modern religious temper, the discussions ex- 
plore six areas of thought: THE NATURE OF RELIGION, 
Tue FInpING OF RELIGIOUS TRUTH, THE IDEA OF Gon, 
THE PROBLEM OF EVIL, THE MEANING OF WorsHIP, 
IMMORTALITY. 


These profound problems are illuminated in these 
pages by such distinguished thinkers as Harry Emer- 
son Fosdick, Henry Nelson Wieman, Reinhold Nie- 
buhr, John Dewey, Paul Tillich, Friedrich Heiler, 
Will Durant, Walter Lippmann, Rudolf Otto, Julius 
A Bewer, Karl Barth, Henry Sloane Coffin, Emil 
Brunner, Rufus M. Jones, Max C. Otto, and William 
James. 


$3.50 


GEORGE BANTA PUBLISHING COMPANY, PRINTER 


How Came the Bible? 


EDGAR J. GOODSPEED ..e “This 
is incomparably the best simple pres- 
entation of an enormous and impor- 
tant field.”—Christendom. Equally suit- 
able for individual reading or class 
study, the book tells clearly and cgn- 
cisely how the books of the Old and the 
New Testaments and the Apocrypha 
were collected, transmitted, and trans- 
lated. The vivid, non-technical style 
holds the interest; the wide range of 
underlying scholarship assures a_bal- 
anced survey; and the Scripture refer- 
ences, questions, and bibliography pro- 
vide material for intensive work. 


Some of the Chapters: THE BEGINNING OF 
THE Op TesTaMENT. THE LAW AND THE 
Propuets. THE ApocRYPHA. THE First NEw 
TESTAMENT. THE Bis_Le 1N GREEK, LATIN, 
AND ENGLISH. MANUSCRIPT DISCOVERIES AND 
PRIVATE TRANSLATIONS. 

- $1.50 


Worship Programs and 
Stories for Young People 


ALICE A. BAYS ° The thirty- 
six fully developed and immediately 
useful programs are planned so that 
all present at the service may partici- 
pate. The forty-two choice stories have 
insight, vitality, and charm. These with 
the calls to worship, hymns, poems, and 
other worship materials will give fresh 
impulse to the spirit of worship in any 
young people's group. “A> significant 
contribution.”—Religious Education. 
“A rich mine of valuable material and 
helpful suggestions.”’—Otterbein Teach- 


er. 
$2 


Beautiful New Edition 


The 

STORY 
OF THE 
BIBLE 


BY WALTER 
RUSSELL BOWIE 


Te ‘timeless narratives of the 
Bible told with power and 
pageantry for modern readers. 
Told so vividly that every adult 
feels ‘the fascination; so clearly 
that no child will miss the mean- 
ing. = 


548 pages. 52 chap- 

ters. 20 great paint- 

ings in full color. 
ABINGDON 
COKESBURY 
At Your Bookstore! 


Now 
Only 


$4.95 


